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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Mon-Repos raises its little gray and pink stone fagade on the western 
of the forest of Compiégne, between the deep woods and the 

e champaign of Artois. Dignified according to French custom 
by the title of chateau, it is in fact merely a coquettish maison 
de campagne, built in Louis XV. days—the days of Watteau, of 
seented and elegant rustic life, of artificial simplicity—by a high- 

ving member of the once great feudal family of La Roche-Amand. 
This nobleman desired a discreet retreat, sufisamment sylvestre, 
according to the taste of the age, yet not out of reach of his service 
du Roy ; and for two generations it had sheltered, no doubt, very 
charming existences. 

After the tidal wave of the Terror had swept over France, Mon- 
Repos alone was left to the last of that race, of all his wide 
possessions. 

Spiridion Hyacinthe Amédée, Comte de la Roche-Amand, had 
been left early chef de famille, and had known years of wealth, 
power, and happiness before the cataclysm. Flung then into 
one prison, transferred to another, he had, by some freak of 

te, ultimately been forgotten in the count of the guillotine, 
| while the nearest and furthest of his kin atoned to France for 
| blood, rank, and refinement. He had been two years a prisoner 
x ' Copyright, 1907, by Agnes and Egerton Castle, in the United States of 
| America. 
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when the ninth of Thermidor broke open the locks and he emerged 
to find himself a ruined and desolate man. His wife, frail 
flower of youth, his young brothers, his relations, his very servants, 
all were gone! The ancestral estates in Anjou were sacked and 
burned ; his Paris hotel in the Marais confiscated to national uses, 
Only by the fidelity of the farmer couple who, during the long years 
of stress, had charge of Mon-Repos amid the woods, was he on 
the Restoration enabled to reassert his title to this small fraction 
of his property. In the intermediate period he became one 
of that band of émigrés as familiar to London as to Coblenz, to 
Geneva as to Turin. 

At the latter place the Comte de la Roche-Amand—under the 
name of M. Spiridion, save the noblesse!—earned the meagre 
bread that sufficed to keep a sad soul in a lean body. He had 
always had a pretty taste for music: this, with the memory of 
airs and graces, of courtly salutes and delicate finger-touches, stood 
alone between him and beggary. And at Turin it was that little 
Juliana Tempest, the nine-year-old daughter of the English 
Ambassador to the Court of Savoy, became his pupil. 

From the first an extraordinary sympathy drew him to the child. 
It was perhaps because of some resemblance he chose to find in 
her deep eyes to those that had been the brief, pure joy of his 
life ; perhaps, again, because of the paternal instinct that grows but 
the stronger in most men when all youth is past, for he loved all 
children in his gentle, tired way. ‘La délicieuse petite,’ he was 
thinking, when on their first forgathering she suddenly looked 
up and theireyesmet. He started; that deep, grave, unchild-like, 
rather mournful gaze, so strangely purple under the black hair, 
reminded him—The pain in his soul, lulled, hidden away, silenced, 
awoke and cried out. 

Something moved her to cross the floor and lay her hand on 
his clenched fingers. From that moment the father in him lived 
for her. As for the child Juliana, when questioned and teased for 
her infatuation for M. Spiridion, she could only find one answer : 

* He looks so sad.’ 

But, unknown to herself, there was another reason : her secre- 
tively passionate nature already yearned for an absorbing affection. 
Her mother was dead, her father engrossed in the arduous 
diplomatic work of those vexed days—a dry, silent man, who 
hardly thought of his daughter except as an additional burden in 
life. By and by the dancing master began to give lessons in French, 
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then also in music to the little lady of the embassy, for Sir Julian 
Tempest was delighted to find a person of confidence to whom he 
could depute some of his responsibilities. 

The émigré and his pupil became, by private consent, ‘ mon 
parrain, ‘ma filleule’—the oddest companions at their distant 
ends of life ; withal, the most delicately matched. They owed to 
each other more than either perhaps realised. Besides the mere 
intellectual instruction (and Spiridion had been a trifle bitten 
by the philosophical movement of his early manhood, and had 
more sedulous knowledge than most of his own class) Juliana 
learned precious lessons from a character that overwhelming 
calamity had not embittered. As for him, what she brought into 
his desolate heart was as fragrant as incense. 

When the rush of Bonaparte’s arms drove the Count of Savoy, 


and with it the ambassador, to the island security of Sardinia, 


bitter was the parting between Spiridion and Juliana. They 
vowed like lovers not to forget ; and for once such a promise was 
kept. In course of time the fate of diplomacy took Sir Julian 
to Florence, and there Juliana married. Monsieur Spiridion gave 
himself leave of absence from his laboriously collected connection, 
hurried to the City of Flowers to see for himself how they were 
disposing of his child. Oh, this was not the marriage he had 
dreamed for her. ... A man as old as himself. Monstrous! 
He made one futile attempt at remonstrance with the ambassador, 
was very properly put back in his place, and returned to his drudgery 
with an aching heart. In their two years’ separation the child 
had grown into a beautiful woman. What were they doing with 
her youth, her splendour, and her hidden heart of gold? To give 
her to Mordante dei Vespi, the old Florentine rowé—Mordante of 
the wasp sting ! 

For the first time he thought of that pale vision with the violet 
eyes, that so faintly resembled Juliana’s magnificent reality, with 
a feeling akin to peace: there might be worse fates than the quick 
passage of the guillotine for a man’s most beloved ! 

Yet when a year later Juliana insisted on his spending a 
summer week with them in the castle up in the hills, he could not 
but admit to himself that the monstrous marriage seemed to have 
turned out extraordinarily well. Juliana seemed content ; Count 
Mordante was apparently a courteous, kindly husband whose 
constant memory of his own years, of his wife’s, gave to the married 


intercourse a dignity that was not without some romance of its 
10—2 
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own. And she had grown curiously womanly for her years ; serene 
brow bore token to serene soul. But the old émigré, with the 
perspicacity of love, read in her veiled eyes the slumbering dream, 

‘ Pour Dieu! that she may not awaken !’ he prayed to himself, 

It was partly owing to the parrain’s earnest advice that the 
Jilleule kept herself so apart from the world. 

‘Listen, my daughter,’ he had said to her; ‘a young wife to 
an old man will have scandal about her in this society if she so 
much as take a cup of chocolate from the fingers of a young man.’ 

Juliana’s own mood was for solitude; so it was easy for her 
to be docile to such counsel. 

With the Restoration of the French royal line, the émigré 
returned to France tc resume his name and to enter into such 
remnant of property as he could still establish his title to. Modest 
enough it was; but the Comte de la Roche-Amand’s wants had 
grown modest too; everything now was luxury to the dancing 
master : his own house, his own gardens, above all, his own country. 
There is no nation in the world whose exiles suffer from such yearning 
for the homeland as the French ; le mal du pays consumes every poor 
banished son of that fair country. 

Yet Spiridion left in Italy, in spite of his joy of return, a deep 
regret: Juliana, his little Juliana, never more than child-high 
to his heart. She wrote, it is true, long detailed letters, at regular 
intervals, for a whole year. Then came the rejoicing news of her 
journey to England and her promise of a halt at Petit-Repos on 
her way back to Florence. And after that followed a great dis- 
appointment to the old man, a great trouble, a mystery. At the 
very acme of his expectation she sent tidings that she was detained 
in England by the illness of foster-sister Peggie. Spiridion knew 
all about Peggie, as indeed up to then he had known even to the 
innermost folds of the web of Juliana’s life. But here came the first 
break in the intimacy. After a prolonged silence a letter reached 
him from Florence, full of excuses : she had had to bring the invalid 
straight to their destination. The Count would spare her no 
longer. She loved her parrain always as dearly ; she gave him 
a full description of Peggie’s health, of their journey—and she 
told him nothing. It was as if a door had been shut between 
them. 

‘Something is most certainly happening,’ said Comte Spiridion 
in the dim salon of Mon-Repos, as, propping his chin upon one 
hand, he stared at the crossed sheets. He guessed too well what the 
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something was—the only thing that could’ have produced this 
reticence. Even to a mother, the daughter keeps secret the tale 
of first love. 

A vision of Juliana’s face suddenly rose before him: her face 
as he had seen it upon their last farewell ; its lovely pallor, framed 
by the dark masses of hair; her sweet deep eyes welling with slow 
tears for his departure ; her lips faintly trembling. But now, into 
those eyes had come, he thought, the knowledge they had missed 
hitherto. Juliana and love. ... And the old man, the wasp, 
between Juliana and love! 

Comte Spiridion’s heart became filled with devouring anxiety. 
Had he listened to its prompting, he would have packed and started 
that instant for Italy. But he had a wise brain, as well as a tender 
heart ; and, above all, an exquisite sense of reserve. He had tothe 
strongest degree what he would himself have described as la pudeur 
de Vaffection. No—there was no cry for him, in this letter. On the 
contrary, it was the closed door. 

God forbid that he should intrude his old love and his old 
wisdom. When she wanted him, she would find him. For the 
rest, a little paternal advice upon the minor question of this Peggie 
was all he could permit himself. 

‘Mistrust that little one, ma /ille,’ he wrote in his thin, flowing 
hand. ‘She will give you trouble yet.’ 

To the moment of her husband’s death, Juliana sent the usual 
fortnightly letter. Yet that locked door was not set open, not 
by the smallest fraction. And after the event which made her a 
widow, the Count felt as if bars and padlocks were now added to 
the barriers that divided them. He had wanted to hasten to her 
at this crisis, more than he had ever wanted anything, perhaps, 
since his great tragedy. But again refinement kept him from 
offering more than a hint of willingness. It was only when, at 
the beginning of this last March, Juliana had fallen into complete 
silence, that, haunted by an increasing sense of her need of him, he 
wrote frankly from his heart : 

‘Do you not want me, my child? For a whole year I have 
felt that you needed the old parrain. Well, again, you know 
where to find him. Or he can come and find you? He is not yet 
so old, little Juliana, but that he could not make very good haste to 
your side.’ 

It was four weeks since that letter had gone; and there was 


silence still. 
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Madame Thomas, the excellent gowvernante at Mon-Repos, 
and Prosper, Monsieur le Comte’s rustic but most devoted body- 
servant, both observed with desolation that their master was 
growing thinner. 

‘And there was not too much of him, to begin with,’ cried 
Madame Thomas. Prosper had just imparted to her the appalling 
tidings that M. le Comte now gave more than half his meal to Biribi, 
the greedy spaniel. 

‘I misdoubted something,’ said Prosper. ‘ Biribi, who is be- 
coming every day more like a barrel, and Monsieur le Comte more 
like a skeleton. So I looked through the door chink.’ 

‘Monsieur le Comte would not wound my feelings by leaving 
my dishes, monsieur, who knows I have my pride in his little 
dinners! Ah, mon Dieu, and he does not even care for his violin 
any more!’ Madame Thomas wiped her eyes with her apron as 
she spoke. 

The end of April it was. The lilac was all bursting into brown 
buds around Petit-Repos. The beeches of the park were dream- 
like in delicate green. Cowslips enamelled the new grass. The 
birds were having a very orgy of song in treetops and underwood. 
Except for the vivid, jewel green of young leaf and blade, the 
flaming of tulip and jonquil, the spring world was drawn in faint tints. 
A misty blue haze hung over woods and the meadows ; the sky 
was pale azure; pale amethyst were the lines of low hills in the 
western distance ; and to the north, the east, and the south, the 
great forest was blurred in dim and melting hues, greys and mauves, 
russet of old wood, olive of young buds. 

The intoxicating scent of spring was in the air; mingled with 
the pungent fragrance of wood smoke. La Roche-Amand inhaled 
it with that rush of memory which scent, more than any other 
bodily appeal, brings to the mind, but he could look back on that 
far past, now, more with tenderness than pain. As far as his own 
life was concerned, the serenity of evening had fallen upon him. 

Yet there was a cloud on the horizon. As he stood upon his 
terrace and looked out into the divine April afternoon, the thought 
of Juliana obsessed him with more than usual pertinacity. What 
was she doing, that poor child? Why was she dumb? It could 
not be illness, for that would not have been kept a secret. No, he 
felt the certitude that the trouble was of the soul. 

But it is the blessing of the old that they become as children, 
soothed by little interesting events of the hour. Yonder was a 
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blackbird, making trills and roulades, sweeter than are ever heard 
from human throat. Positively there was quite a definite phrase 
of melody in those liquid notes, It reminded him of a romance 
which he heard in the Florence days, and he was moved to try if he 
could recall the inspiration. 

And now Madame Thomas, in the kitchen, rejoiced as the 
violin strains again welled into the house. 

‘Eh, eh, that goes better,’ she said, nodding over her copper 
pan. ‘It comes pat. Just as my little carré de veau is turning 
such a beautiful gold! Monsieur le Comte shall not give it to 
Biribito-day. He plays; he will have appetite !’ 

With a last fond look at the masterpiece, the excellent woman 
slipped on her clogs and pattered into the potager to select her 
petit bouquet-—chives, chervil, parsley, and tarragon—for the green 
salad that was to escort her roast. 

Great was her astonishment, as she was passing the kitchen- 
garden gate, to behold, coming swiftly across the meadow path 
towards the terrace, a strange lady, someone Madame Thomas had 
never seen before. None of the Count’s neighbours was the least 
like this tall, beautiful woman, with her pale face, her long black 
robes, who walked like a princess, yet moved with an air of eager- 
ness, as if she was coming home. Her hat hung on her arm and the 
wind played through the ripples of her hair. 

The stranger stopped at the gate and looked at Madame Thomas 
with pleasant eyes, a smile on her lips. 

‘Is the Comte de la Roche-Amand at home ?’ she asked. 

Madame Thomas rolled her arms under her blue apron and 
curtseyed. 

* Eh, ma belle dame——’ she began. 

But the visitor lifted her gloved hand : 

‘Nay, I hear, I hear,’ she interrupted. ‘That is his violin.’ 
She stood a while listening ; the bird song and the voice of the 
violin intermingled very quaintly, all in the perfumed air. ‘Don’t 
announce me,’ she said, her fingers on the latch of the gate, ‘I have 
come to visit the Count. My chaise is waiting on the road. I want 
just to walk in on him, straight.’ 

‘But does M. le Comte expect—— ?’ 

‘He always expects me,’ said the stranger, enigmatically. 

Madame Thomas gave up trying to work out her astonishment. 
She trotted in front of the visitor—just as she was, in her cooking 
apron and sabots. Never was such an adventure! She clumped 
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into the house and opened the door of the great saloon where M. le 
Comte was performing a wonderful run upon the strings. 

‘Une belle dame pour M. le Comte!’ she cried importantly, 
and flung the door wide. She drew back, but no further than the 
threshold ; according to her creed of devoted familiar service, she 
was at least entitled to view the meeting. 

La Roche-Amand glanced up from his fiddle, with his bow 
poised in the middle of a sweep ; then he flung the instrument on 
the couch and came forward, arms extended. 

(‘It must have been as the lady said, that he expected her 
somehow,’ Madame Thomas afterwards informed Prosper. ‘ For, 
my faith, M. le Comte did not look surprised, only his eyes shone: 
you should have seen them shine! And his face, white as my 
linen, but shining too ! ’) 

The old man took his visitor by both hands. Every sound 
he had drawn in music had been a thought of her: it seemed as 
if he had evoked her. Neither spoke for a while ; then taking her 
head delicately between his fingers, he kissed her forehead. 

‘My child, my very dear child...’ 

And here Madame Thomas stepped out of her sabots and, holding 


them in one hand, padded briskly back to her own domain. By the 
mercy of the good God, she had a chicken in the larder. There 
should be a /ricassée to the square of veal. Prosper was in his 
pantry. Shrilly she called : 

‘Despatch, you great good-for-nothing! There’s a daughter 
come to visit M. le Comte, and she’s a princess if ever there was 


> 


one. 
After the kiss of greeting, Comte Spiridion continued to hold 


Juliana’s head with tender hands, while he gazed down into her 
beloved face. Characteristically, silence was still upon her as the 
purple eyes looked back into his ; and slowly a great tear rose and 


brimmed down each cheek. 
It was the face he had seen in his troubled vision. And lo! 


in her eyes was what he had feared to find. Love had come to her 


and with it not happiness. 
She disengaged herself quietly, and brushed the moisture from 


her lashes. 
‘ Behold, parrain, I am here, at last. It is so good to see you, 


and that is why I cry.’ 
Then Comte Spiridion knew that though she had come to him, 


the door was not yet to be opened between them. 














CHAPTER XIX. 


To pass within the high park walls of Mon-Repos was to enter into 
a bygone century. 

The fragrance of a lost courtesy, of an outworn elegance, was 
in the very air. Some thirty years of savage disruption, of rapine 
and massacre, of warfare and barbaric conquest, of gross splendour 
and tragic defeat, had changed royal France ; changed from the 
hearts and faces of her children to the very physiognomy of the 
land itself. Only in a few outlying, forgotten corners, such as this, 
lurked the ghosts of ancient days. Two score miles to the south, 
Paris might still be officially rejoicing in the Restoration of her 
sovereign ; but it was only the semblance of Royalty—a thousand 
throats might raise the cry of ‘ Vive le Roy’ : but royalty was dead 
in France, and the spirit that had killed it was living. 

At Mon-Repos the scent of the lilies lingered. In spite of the 
small means of its master, although a mere peasant lad united in 
his person all the charges that the Mon-Repos of bygone days 
imperatively required for its service—major-domo, confidential valet, 
chasseur and. laquais d’antichambre, not to speak of gardener and 
stableman—the spirit of the grand seigneur, the high tone of the 
days of old remained supreme and would remain, while a La Roche- 
Amand ruled. The incommunicable supremacy of his birth clung 
to the pair de France who had been dancing master, as becomingly 
as did his old-world garments. 

‘How very splendid you are, mon parrain!’ said Juliana on 
their first meeting, the morning after her arrival. 

It was in the garden. She had halted in her meditative walk 
between the rows of jonquils to smile at him as he hurried towards 
her. Her eyes ran with a tender amusement from the wonderful 
lace of his ruffle to the sheen of the pearl brocade waistcoat, repeated 
in the stockings that clung to the fine lean legs. ‘In a silk coat, 
too, and at this hour! My dear godfather, is this Trianon, and are 
we expecting her Majesty ?’ 

‘It is to do you honour, Juliana. I do not expect any other 
queen.’ 

* Alas!’ she said, ‘ that all this black of mine should bring such 
& blot to the picture ! ’ 

La Roche-Amand peered searchingly under the shadow of her 
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hat. Then he touched the black scarf floating on her shoulders 
with an almost timid finger : 

* You were alone, my poor child ?’ 

She turned her eyes upon him ; and for the first time in all his 
acquaintance with her, he saw them look hard. 

‘Once, when I was a little girl, I spoke, in your hearing, evil of 
one who was dead. And you said to me: “ Death claims at least 
the charity of silence.” Those were good words, godfather.’ 

The kind grey eyes, so astonishingly bright still under the 
white brows and the powdered hair, became clouded with doubt 
in which there was also something of pain. This adopted child 
of his loneliness, how she had grown away from him, how she had 
put him out of her life! Was he to know nothing, then? This 
pang of lost intimacy, which nearly every parent in the flesh is 
bound to experience, was not to be spared to his spiritual paternity. 
All the harder for his delicate soul to bear that the love he lavished 
had no rights to claim. 

Here was new trouble he had not suspected. Whatever the 
experience might have been that had come into Juliana’s life, it 
had evidently brought with it wide-reaching results. She whom 
he had left, honouring and honoured, more completely than a 
union of such disparity would have seemed to warrant, had now 
upon the first allusion to the dead, an accent of bitterness, a steely 
ash of glance. There came a heavy pause between them. Then 
Juliana laid a hand upon his breast : 

“Be patient with me, godfather. Oh, dear godfather; I came 
to you to tell you everything, to ask your help—— and now that 
I am with you, I cannot speak! I have not found myself yet.’ 

She drew nearer ; and he saw her hand wander to her forehead 
and then to her breast. 

‘There is fever, here and here,’ she said, rather wildly. ‘In 
a few days, amid this peace, with you, it will be different. Dear 
father—the only real father I have ever known—let me rest. It 
is so beautiful in this place, with the flowers and with you.’ 

The old man trembled as he held her to him, silently. Words 
seemed too gross to his subtle perception. With a sudden nervous 
gesture, startlingly unlike the suave repose he had always known 
in her, she flung her hat from her head, that she might lay her 
face against his shoulder, like a child. The waves of her wonderful 
hair, disordered, invited his mute caress. Again a little while they 
stood dumb. Then, with another mood, she drew herself from him. 
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He had thought she had been weeping ; but the purple of her eyes 
was undimmed. 

‘Oh, the good, peaceful life we are going to have here, we two!” 
she cried. ‘Do you know, parrain, since you have made yourself 
so handsome I am going to make myself lovely, just for you! 
This black—fie! with the Easter coming! This mourning—oh, 
what a mockery! Wait for me—I shall be back very quickly.’ 
She took two running steps and halted, looked back at him over 
her shoulder : ‘ If you were to amuse yourself by gathering a bouquet 
—eh, what say you ?—to complete a toilette de printemps |’ 

She blew a kiss and vanished round the bend of the box-wood 
hedge. 

“omte Spiridion remained standing with eyes fixed on the 
spot where he had seen the last flutter of the black scarf. Then he 
sighed and then he smiled. 

‘Positively coquettish! Allons! C'est bien Pamour qui lui 
tient au coeur! ... Love itself, the capricious boy! And she 
80 grave, so sedate, even as a child. Who is the man? Where ? 
Her soul used to be like a mountain lake, sheltered from all winds. 
.. . Hé! hé! but love comes sooner or later, and with him the 
storm, the troubled waters. Pauvre petite! She is going to make 
herself lovely—for the old godfather, of course!’ And down 
somewhere in a hidden recess of his wise, patient, tender heart 
there pricked a small subtle thorn of jealousy. 

Rousing himself at last, he turned his thoughts to her behest. 
Jonquils?. No, too garish. The flowering wistaria? Exquisite 
in colour, but over-heavy a blossom. . . . Stay, only last Sunday 
morning he had noticed how the. primroses starred the copse of 
aspens near the entrance gate. Primroses! Their scent as sweetly 
faint as their colour. Against the fine ivory of her skin, their 
tints would delicately harmonise. Primroses, with their message of 
hope. . . . That was the posy for Juliana ! 

There was a light, capricious wind and the sun shone in benign 
glory between high racing white clouds that never threatened rain, 
but only cast charming quick shadows on the green of the young 
meadow. Down in the copse was a dancing fretwork of light and 
shade. The leafage was far enough advanced to make the trees all 
sap-green, yet not so far but that every outline of bough and twig 
remained defined. The aspens quivered, now white, now shadowed ; 
and as the breeze flustered them, gave out their sound of faint, 
tremulous laughter. The grass grew sparsely under the trees ; 
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but there rose a whole spring generation of fern, the fronds stil] 
curled like fairy croziers in their unpaintable hue of beryl; and 
around every bole, in every fold of ground, the primrose faces 
peering amid their large crinkled foliage. There was a hint of wild 
hyacinth about the glade ; but the primrose ruled—the copse was 
full of their subtle breath. 

The old man stood a moment or two at the entrance of the 
wood, bathing his soul in the scene ; stirred out of its usual placidity, 
it was invaded by a spreading sense of the beauty and pathos of 
the spring. Perhaps because he was so utterly apart from it, 
because life had killed the youth in him more completely than in 
most men, he seemed to find himself the more able to take in and 
to understand. Leaping bough, blossom, soaring song, savours of 
rising sap, heady scents upon the wind, all the life and strife, young 
vigour and yearning, all these things had no call for his blood; 
there was. nothing in his old frame to respond, but his spirit was 
moved to immense sympathy. 

O Primavera . . . gioventd dell’ anno 
O Gioventd . . . primavera della vita! 

He grew warm in his heart at the thought of the young life 
now finding shelter yonder under the eaves of his whilom empty 
house ; and he had a sudden, ineffably pleasing vision of little ones 
running about those empty passages, blooming in those dim spaces ; 
children whose voices should call him bon papa. He could not 
believe it possible that such a woman as Juliana would love un- 
worthily ; and he knew it impossible that anyone who had loved 
her could ever give her up. Therefore—swrsum corda! After all, 
the spring had its promise for the old man. 

He was smiling as he began to gather the primroses for her 
bosom. The task was not without some difficulty, for he was a 
trifle stiff in the joints, and primroses must be stooped for. And 
then he was very careful in his choice, as serious and important over 
his task as any child. 

There was a fair-sized bunch of the innocent placid-faced 
things in his hand when he paused. 

‘And to think it should be the old godfather, who gives her 
the gage of love, on this morning made for love,’ he mused. Who 
was the man? He must break down this reserve between them, 
or how could he help her? Yes, delicately, with precautions 
infinite, he would induce her heart to open to him. 

On the spur of the impulse he turned his steps back again 
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8 stil] towards the avenue, but suddenly halted in astonishment. Leaning 


; and over the iron railings that fenced the wood from the meadowland 
faces stood a young man, watching him. After a moment, Comte 

wild Spiridion advanced at a quickened pace. 

) Was Not till he had come to within a few steps of the stranger did 


the latter move; then he straightened himself and swept the 
- the beaver from his head. The full sunshine blazed on close crisp 





dity, hair of an unwontedly vivid chestnut hue; on a young face of 
8 of almost classical chiselling; on a straight, well-knit figure that 
L it, seemed instinct with a splendid alertness. 

D in ‘My faith, ’tis a young god a-wander in my woods. . . Apollo 
and himself! But, by Olympus, what seeks he here?’ thought La 
S of Roche-Amand in his amazement. He laid the primrose bunch 
ung against his heart with a sweep, as if it had been the chapeau-bras 
ad ; of his Versailles days, and, bowed. 

Vas ‘Monsieur ?’ he began, drawing closer. Then the whimsical 


fancy took shape on his lips. (Old as one may be, a spring morning 
is apt to go to the head!) ‘And what may young Apollo be 
seeking in my park ? ’ he inquired. 


ife The delicate faded face was wrinkled with gentle humour. But 
ty the god-like youth was smiling no longer. At the last words a fire 
8 had leaped to the brown eyes he opened wide upon the questioner. 
; In the most grave voice he answered : 

rt ‘He is looking for Daphne—Daphne, who has fled from him.’ 

- Spiridion, the primroses still clapped to his heart, contemplated 
d him a moment in silence. Conflicting thoughts were busy in his 


; mind. Here then was the romance he had but even now dreamed 
of. Romance very handsomely materialised in faith! Un gentil- 
r homme, or he was no judge ; et un homme desprit ! 

‘Daphne ...! Be reassured, O Apollo! There is yet no 
| laurel in these woods,’ he pursued after a pause. 

‘I hope not,’ answered the extraordinary young man with the 
same seriousness. ‘I have made swift chase ! ’ 

‘Mythology aside, my dear sir,’ said Spiridion, ‘ may I request 
to know what has gained me the honour of your visit ? ’ 

‘M. le Comte—for I take it you are the Comte de la Roche- 
Amand,’ said the intruder—he spoke a very clear French, but with 
an accent unmistakably English in its clipping purity of enuncia- 
tion, ‘mythology has already expressed very well the purpose of 
my visit. I am seeking a lady who, I am given to understand, 
is at present under your roof. I have the most earnest reasons’ 
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‘ Apollo’s reason ?’ interrupted Spiridion, with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

The other made a sudden gesture. 

‘Sir,’ he said, ‘I find you gathering flowers. You greet me 
with an allusion to classic poetry. You have been, sometime in 
life, I conjecture, on Apollo’s business yourseli—but——’ His eyes 
flamed at a new turn of thought: ‘Daphne . . . absit omen!’ he 
cried. ‘I'll have no more of Apollo’s story in this bus‘ness. Sir, 
I am Lord Wroth. I love the lady who is with you—her fine 
Italian name comes awkwardly to my tongue : I know her best as 
Juliana. I appeal to you to allow me speech of her.’ 

La Roche-Amand had not felt so keen an excitement these 
five-and-twenty years. A red spot began to burn on either withered 
cheek. It was as if the fire consuming the young man had found 
its reflection in the old one. After all, it is the best that is left 
to age, to warm its heart at the fires of youth !—So, it was as he 
had surmised : had not Juliana come to him from England? And 
this year of her life-book—closed and sealed against him—had 
begun, he knew, with a visit to England. Ha! but that had been 
during her husband’s lifetime. His pulses beat a little quicker: 
in glimmers, he fancied he understood. Plausible theories formed 
and reformed themselves, chasing each other in his brain. 

‘Certainly,’ he answered, with reserve, ‘the lady whose name 
is Juliana dwells here, as my guest.’ 

He cast a glance towards the house ; and started slightly : 

“See, milord, here she comes. If your presence is agreeable 
to her, I shall be honoured to receive you in my house.’ 

Wroth’s eyes followed. And Spiridion, looking back at him, 
saw the blood ebb from the countenance he had likened to that 
of a god; saw the full-cut, passionate lips tremble; saw the hand, 
ungloved, that lay on the rail, tighten till the bones started. 

‘ Allons, il est amoureux fou,’ thought La Roche-Amand. And 
there came again the odd bite of jealousy at his heart. 

But a few hours had he had his child to himself, and already 
they were broken in upon by this storm of youth and love and 
conquest! The next instant a generous reaction overwhelmed 
all other feelings. It was right that the old father should 
make way for the young lover. To bring these two together, 
these two splendid beings : could his last years be granted a more 
gracious task? He gently touched the tight-clenched hand of 
Wroth. 
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‘Look,’ he said, on the impulse of his heart. ‘She has cast 
off her mourning. Ah, with what a grace she sways in her lilac 
silks: such tints have the wisteria blossoms round her windows 
yonder! Hé, hé, milord, how she walks! Does she not mind you 
of Virgil’s fragrant words : 
. .. Pedes vestis defluxit ad imos, 
Et vera incessu patuit Dea?’ 

There was a strange mixture of bitter and sweet in Juliana’s 
heart as she came forth into the bright day, clad once more as 
befitted her own youth and that of the world. 

The spring (that had gone even to Comte Spiridion’s grey 
head) had entered into her blood. But in the very potency of 
its sweetness and the exquisite joy of its promise, the deep-seated 
misery of her disillusioned love became the more intolerable, 
and all the youth in her rose in defiance. Why should April be 
so exquisite, and all not be well with her? Why should the soft 
spring airs taunt her and suggest such perilous joys when reason, 
pride, all the innerwoman instincts of dignity forbade them ? 
There came an unknown recklessness over her. She would take 
from this hour what the spring could give. She found an almost 
physical pleasure in the challenge of her shimmering silks to mourn- 
ing and regrets, in the knowledge of her beauty—although no man 
might ever own it now. The breeze ran to meet her in the garden ; 
the gay life enveloped her. She hastened ; she wanted to see the 
old eyes, at least, rejoice and proclaim her beautiful. 

Prosper, very busy at the garden gate, setting shells about a 
tulip-bed, stared at her. 

*O, how magnificent is Madame !’ cried he, with the sympathetic 
familiarity of his kind, and blinked as if the vision dazzled. ‘ Yes, 
madame, M. le Comte is down in the little wood.’ 

He opened the gate for her, clumping in his wooden shoon, 
and bowed as she sped by. 

The sun was in her eyes all the way down the avenue; and 
she had come bare-headed, for she loved to feel the winds play 
through her hair. To her the two men, yonder by the fence gate, 
were but two black figures in the dancing glare. She saw them 
move and come forward—‘ Godfather and his garde-chasse, or some 
neighbour,’ she thought. It was only when quite close upon 
them that she halted in her swift undulating walk. Spiridion, 
keenly watching her face, marked the sudden pallor that swept 
across it, kindred to that which still lay on the stranger’s coun- 
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tenance. He was full of wise saws, garnered in the course of a 
life the greater part of which had been spent as a mere observer, 

‘Amour qui rougit—fleurette! Amour qui pilit—drame dy 
coeur /? he said to himself. 

‘Godfather .. .!’ 

Upon the cry Juliana put out her hand blindly. And, ag 
the Comte hastened to her, she swayed a little against him. He 
took the cold fingers in his. 

‘My dear daughter,’ he said gravely—‘ this gentleman will not 
remain an instant with us, should his presence be distressing to you,’ 

‘Shall I go, Juliana ? ’ said Wroth, in a low voice. 

The treachery of the spring, of her own youth! She could 
find no word of dismissal. The blood rushed back from heart to 
brain. Through the confusion of her thoughts, through the clamour 
of her pulses, she heard her godfather speaking : 

‘Milord Wroth,’ he was saying, ceremoniously, ‘ will you do 
me the honour of remaining to breakfast with me to-day?’ And 
as he spoke, he pressed Juliana’s hand. 

Wroth bowed acceptance. He too was silent. Even his 
lids were cast down over eyes perhaps too eloquent. All three 
turned and moved slowly towards the house. 

When they had reached the porch, Spiridion stood a second 
or two gravely contemplating Juliana. Upon the ivory pallor of 
her cheeks now bloomed a flower of perfect carmine ; brief, wonderful 
blossom of the wonderful brief hour of young love. He laid his 
primrose posy in her hand with the.ceremony which belonged to 
the occasion. 

‘Gathered as bidden, my dear one.’ In his heart he was 
saying to himself: ‘ To-morrow, it will not be of the old man she 
will ask flowers.’ 

As Juliana fastened the bunch at her breast, she felt the eyes 
of Wroth upon her. The singularly penetrating yet faint breath 
of the primroses brought her back with a fierce vividness to that 
hour of passion and misery, when she had picked up Peggie’s 
nosegay to complete the outward semblance of her deception. 
She was suddenly back in the bare church of the Wells; back 
in the graveyard. Nausea, almost faintness, came over her, 
followed by quick revulsion. The hand she had raised to dash the 
flowers from her kerchief, pressed them to her throat. She bent to 
draw their scent into herself. Was she not his wife? And he was 
close, and it was spring ! 

(Zo be continued.) 























THE QUEEN AND THE WHIGS. 


‘Mamma, are Tories born wicked, or do they grow wicked after- 
wards?” ‘My dear, they are born wicked, and grow worse.’ Ex 
oribus parvulorum.—This was the Shorter Catechism of Whiggery ; 
and by none was it more devoutly believed than by the Ministers 
who kissed Queen Victoria’s hand on the fateful June 20, 1837. 

I propose to myself in this paper a twofold object. I wish to 
trace, in the light of Queen Victoria’s recently-published Letters, 
the attitude of the Crown towards the Whig Ministers and the 
party who supported them ; and to enquire whether Lord Melbourne, 
Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, and their friends represented 
the historic Whiggery of the eighteenth century. 

It is always hazardous to date a belief, a movement, a party, from 
a particular year, for, no sooner has one done so to one’s own 
satisfaction, than some fresh evidence leaps to light, showing 
that the belief was held, the movement was set on foot, the party 
was formed, at some much earlier period than the selected date. 
But, in spite of this liability to error, we shall not be far wrong if 
we regard Whiggery as the movement of 1688. ‘The Whigs,’ says 
the unimpassioned Haydn in his ‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ ‘ brought 
about the Revolution of 1688, and established the Protestant 
Succession.’ In other words, they made the political history of the 
eighteenth century. As long as Whiggery existed, the year 1688 
had a sacred glamour about it, such as attached to no other date 
in human history ; it was toasted with rapture at Whig banquets ; 
and its authority was still invoked by politicians who had very 
little in common with Somers and Halifax. Thus Lord George 
Bentinck, when he led the Protectionist Opposition to Sir Robert 
Peel, delighted to style himself ‘a Whig of 1688, modified by all 
the experience of the present age’; and, within my own time, 
the stoutest Tory I ever knew—Charles Newdigate Newdegate, 
M.P. for North Warwickshire—used to describe himself as ‘ attached 
to the principles of the Constitution as established in 1688.’ More 
legitimate was Lord John Russell’s constant appeal to the same 
great date, which, indeed, dominated all his political thinking 
and acting. ‘Lord John,’ said an illustrious personage, ‘ would 
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be better company if he had any other subject besides the Revolu. 
tion of 1688 and himself.’ As in private, so in public. He-aspired, 
as a critic said, to teach politics to the countrymen of Machiavelli ; 
and, when his zeal for constitutional government in Italy incurred 
a royal rebuke, he promptly replied that he ‘could scarcely be 
expected to abjure the doctrines of the Revolution of 1688,’ 
Though I am a Whig pur sang, I can almost sympathise with the 
asperity which the iteration of those hallowed numerals evoked. 
‘The Queen cannot make out what the doctrines of the Revolution 
of 1688 can have to do with her last letter, or how it would 
necessitate Lord John to abandon them.’ 

Lord John’s last word was contained in a letter to the Queen, 
written on April 30, 1860: 

Of course, the King of Sardinia has no right to assist the people of the Two 
Sicilies unless he was asked by them to do so, as the Prince of Orange was asked 
by the best men of England to overthrow the tyranny of James II.—an attempt 


which has received the applause of all our great public writers, and is the origin 
of our present form of government. 


So much for the birth-date of Whiggery; and, according to 
an historical theory which Lord Beaconsfield was never tired of 
enforcing, its main achievement was to establish a ‘ Venetian 
Government ’ in England. 


The great object of the Whig leaders in England from the first movement 
under Hampden to the last and most successful one in 1688, was to establish in 
England a high aristocratic republic on the model of the Venetian, then the study 
and admiration of all speculative politicians. Read Harrington, turn over 
Algernon Sydney, and you will see how the minds of the English leaders in the 
seventeenth century were saturated with the Venetian type. And they at length 
succeeded. William III. found them out. He told the Whig leaders ‘I will not 
be a Doge.’ The reign of Anne was a struggle between the Venetian and the 
English system. Two great Whig nobles, Argyle and Somerset, worthy of seats 
in the Council of Ten, forced their sovereign on her deathbed to change her ministry. 
They accomplished their object. They brought in a new family on their own 
terms. George I, was a Doge; George II. was a Doge; George III. tried not to 
be a Doge, but it was impossible materially to resist the deeply-laid combination. 
He might get rid of the Whig magnificoes, but he could not rid himself of the 
Venetian Constitution. And a Venetian Constitution did govern England from 
the accession of the House of Hanover to 1832. ! 


After all due allowance has been made for Disraelian rhetoric, 
it remains true that ‘the great Revolution families,’ as Lord 
Chatham called them, wielded a great and an increasing power 
from the accession of the House of Hanover to the fall of Fox. 


1 Coningsty, Book V. 
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Their political creed was simple but sufficient. The Hanoverian 
succession was to be upheld, but the powers of the Crown were 
to be rigidly circumscribed. The Established Church was to be 
maintained because it was the best bulwark against Popery, and 
therefore against the House of Stuart and despotic government, 
but the widest indulgence was to be accorded to Protestant Dissent. 
These were the principles of the Revolution of 1688, and they bear 
the character which attached to the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
To add a jot to them or to detract a tittle from them was regarded 
as at once a sacrilege and a treason. But the world moves on, 
in spite of sacred dates and great Revolution families ; and, in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century, the fates which preside over 
politics were beginning to force some issues for which the Revolution 
of 1688 afforded no satisfactory solution. As long as the work 
in hand was merely to defeat the Pretender and to curb the pre- 
rogative of the lawful sovereign, the Whigs were of one heart and 
one soul. They were divided into internal factions by personal 
likes and dislikes, jealousies, and ambitions, by greed of office, 
and by rival claims upon the public purse ; but, where the principles 
of the sacred date were at stake, the Bedfords and the Shelburnes 
and the Rockinghams could make common cause against a common 
danger. By 1789 the ground had shifted under their feet. The 
Pretender was dead. George III. was securely established on his 
throne. Parliamentary and personal freedom had been vindicated, 
and the nation had just demonstrated its invincible Protestantism. 
The principles of 1688 had won an absolute though peaceful victory ; 
but the moment was at hand when they were to be tested by 
blood and fire, and to issue from the testing process in new and 
sometimes unrecognisable shapes. 

July 14, 1789, is one of the epoch-making dates of human 
history. The capture of the Bastille was an event so startling 
and so dramatic that it shook even the immobility of Whiggism. 
Charles Fox wrote, in a transport of enthusiasm, ‘ How much the 
greatest event it is that ever happened in the world ! and how much 
the best!’ But it was only the first act in the great drama. 
Before long, men who had been accustomed from their childhood 
to regard the French monarchy as the type of a powerful, splendid, 
and enduring polity, saw a National Army constituted in complete 
independence of the Crown; a representative body assuming 
absolute power and denying the King’s right to dissolve it; the 
King borne in ignominious triumph to the palace of the municipality; 
11—2 
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the summary abolition of the whole Feudal system, which a year 
before had seemed endowed with perpetual vigour ; an insurrection 
of the peasants against the territorial tyrants, accompanied by 
pillage, arson, and bloodshed ; the beautiful and stately Queen 
flying half naked from her Court amid the slaughter of her sentinels 
and courtiers ; and the King himself virtually a prisoner in the very 
palace which, up to that moment, had seemed the ark and sanctuary 
of absolute government. 

These events produced an immediate and natural effect on 

English politics generally, and upon the fortunes of Whiggery in 
particular. Enemies of religious establishments took courage 
from the downfall of established religion in France. Enemies of 
monarchy rejoiced in the public and formal degradation of a 
monarch. Those who had been promoting some carefully guarded 
experiments in parliamentary reform saw their principles carried 
to their utmost limits and expressed in the most uncompromising 
terms in the French Declaration of Rights, and practically applied 
in the constitution of the Sovereign Body. Serious advocates of 
republican institutions, mere lovers of change and excitement, 
secret sympathisers with lawlessness and violence, sedentary 
theorists, reckless adventurers, and local busybodies, associated 
themselves in the attempt to popularise the French Revolution 
in England, and to imbue the English mind with congenial senti- 
ments. Over this strangely assorted company some of the great 
Whigs presided. The Duke of Norfolk and the Duke of Richmond, 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Stanhope, caught by the popular 
passion of the moment, forgot all about the principles of 1688, 
or at any rate gave them so new a garb and so wide an extension 
that the more steady-going members of the party could scarcely 
recognise their former oracles. The Duke of Bedford joined the 
‘Corresponding Society’ of the French Revolution; and the aristo- 
cratic chiefs of Whiggery held language about the Sovereignty 
of the People and Universal Suffrage which savoured a good deal 
more of the French than of the English Revolution. Suddenly, 
in the midst of all this hurly-burly, 
a voice like the Apocalypse sounded over England, and even echoed in all the 
courts of Europe. Burke poured the vials of his hoarded vengeance into the 
agitated heart of Christendom, and stimulated the panic of a world by the pictures 
of his inspired imagination. 

Whether Lord Beaconsfield was right in this implied belief that 
Burke’s fury against the Revolution and the Whigs who supported 
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it was due to the fact that, after having served the Whig party 
in opposition with all his glorious powers, he was excluded from 
a Whig Cabinet, cannot be positively ascertained. But, whatever 
was the cause, the fact is clear that from the very beginning Burke 
looked upon the proceedings in France with disapproval and 
apprehension. ‘Every courier who crossed the Channel supplied 
new material for his contempt and his alarm.’ He wrote with 
horror of ‘ the old Parisian ferocity.’ He opposed, with all the un- 
equalled resources of his genius and eloquence, the French attempt 
to build up a theoretical constitution on the ruins of tradition, 
history, and authority. Every fresh act of cruelty and oppression 
which accompanied the process stirred in him that tremendous 
indignation against wrong and violence, of which Warren Hastings 
had felt the intensity and the volume. The execution of the 
King and Queen supplied the final argument ; and ‘ No Peace with 
the Regicides’ was Burke’s dying charge to England. Whether 
Burke was or was not an effective speaker in Parliament is a question 
which has often been contested; but no difference of opinion is 
possible with regard to the splendour and power of his written style. 
The ‘ Reflections on the French Revolution’ was, as was said 
long after, ‘not so much a book as an event.’ In less than twelve 
months it reached its eleventh edition, and before long thirty 
thousand copies had been sold. Its effect was instantaneous and 
immense. It divided the nation into two parties. On both sides 
it precipitated opinion ; and the effect which it produced was en- 
hanced by the *‘ Appeal from the New to the old Whigs,’ and by the 
‘Letters on a Regicide Peace.’ Among other and more important 
results, this trilogy of anti-French declamation rent the Whig party 
in twain. The Duke of Portland, Lord FitzWilliam, the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord John Cavendish, and Sir George Elliot, followed 
Burke. Fox, on the other hand, threw himself into the Revolu- 
tionary cause with all the ardour which he had displayed in the 
cause of American Independence, and he was reinforced by Sheridan, 
Francis, Erskine, and Grey. The final rupture between Fox and 
the great genius to whose inspiration he had owed so much is one 
of those Partings of Friends which have altered the course of history. 
The French Revolution shattered, and rendered ineffectual for a 
whole generation, the great Whig oligarchy, and destroyed for ever 
‘the Venetian Constitution.’ 

The reign of the old Whiggery came to an end when Louis XVI. 
was put to death, and England plunged into a war of expiation 
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against revolutionary France. Henceforward, Pitt was master, I 
When, twenty years later, Pitt was in his grave, and the Whigs ¢ 
had emerged again into political importance, it was plain that 
(like the Bourbons in exile) they had forgotten nothing; but, ( 
unlike that doomed race, they had learnt much. They had not I 
forgotten their traditional creed that the Royal Prerogative 7 
is a power to be watched and circumscribed, that free institutions L 
require ‘ perpetual jealousy and frequent renovation,’! and that f 
all government must ultimately rest on the consent of the governed. d 
But they had learnt that England does not love republics, nor, | 
indeed, any form of violent change, so that political reform, if it . 
is to succeed in this country, must be cautious, gradual, and well- - 
reasoned. In a word they gave to Whiggery the significance which ne 
Lord John Russell had in mind when, half a century later, he said pe 
that ‘ Liberal Conservative ’ spells in seven syllables what ‘ Whig’ . 
spells in one. 4 
At this period of reawakening Whiggery we first encounter the 
figure of a man who in his own person linked the new order to the hi 
old—Charles, Earl Grey (1764-1843)—and never, in its palmiest 
days, was the Whig party led more worthily than by— in 
an 
That Earl, who forced his compeers to be just, 
And wrought in brave old age what youth had planned. 
he 
Charles Greville (who did not like him) describes his ‘ tall, th 
commanding, and dignified appearance, his flow of language, he 
graceful action, and well-rounded periods,’ which made him ‘ the 
most finished orator of his day.’ To his disciple, Lord Russell, he M 
seemed ‘ the enlightened lover of his country in all her perils and ag 
perplexities.’ Lord Beaconsfield, who is said to have proffered his th 
political services in early life to Lord Grey, and to have been m 
snubbed for his pains, drew a less favourable portrait of ‘ a haughty ha 
Whig peer, proud of his order, prouder of his party, freezing with to 
arrogant reserve and condescending politeness.’ Combine these hi 
various impressions, and you get, I fancy, a picture of the real hi 
Lord Grey, who, born in the days of the ‘ Venetian oligarchy,’ and Th 
reared in the doctrine of 1688, lived to alter the basis of English ar 
Government, and to conduct, as the Duke of Wellington expressed su 
it, ‘a revolution by due course of law.’ in 
Lord Grey disappeared from public life in 1834, and in 1835 lal 
! The English Government and Constitution, by John Earl Russell. Chap. xxx. ho 
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Lord Melbourne formed the Administration which was in office when 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne. 
It is, I think, possible to trace in the early chapters of the 

































. Queen’s ‘ Letters,’ some disposition on the part of the Duchess of 
it Kent to bring her daughter into contact with the Whigs. We read 
. in the Princess’s letters friendly notices of the ‘ clever but singular ’ 
& Whately, the ‘agreeable Palmerston,’ ‘ poor little Lord John 
+ Russell,’ Edward Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby), in his Whig 
7 days, Sir John Hobhouse, Dr. Lushington, ‘ old George Byng,’ and 
‘ ‘our friend Mr. Hume.’ There were, indeed, friendly relations with 
" some Tory houses, such as Lord Liverpool’s and Lord Exeter’s, 


. and the Princess was fully justified in saying that she 


h never showed herself, openly, to belong to any party, and did not belong to any 

d party ; but it was a matter of much importance that she was well acquainted with 

’ the members of the Whig Government, and had real confidence in them, and in 
particular in Lord Melbourne. 


At 9 a.m. on June 20, 1837, Melbourne had his first audience of 
his new Sovereign. 
He kissed my hand, and I then acquainted him that it had long been my 


intention to retain him and the rest of the present Ministry at the head of affairs, 
and that they could not be in better hands than his. 


And so, rather tardily, we reach the topic indicated by the 
heading of this paper, ‘The Queen and the Whigs.’ What were 
the relations between Queen Victoria and the Whig statesmen of 
' her reign ? 

) When Melbourne kissed hands as the Queen’s first Prime 
J Minister, he was fifty-eight years old, but remarkably young of his 
| age, and still in the fulness of his social charm. ‘ He was a man of 
the world, and at the same time the soul of honour. His tempera- 
ment was sympathetic, he had a passion for female society, and he 
had no one of his own to love.’ Heretofore, he had been indolent 
to the point of lethargy, but now he suddenly rose to the height of 
his new duties, and applied himself with a vigour which astonished 
| his friends to the task of guiding and protecting the girl-Queen. 
| There can be no doubt that the best part of his disposition was 
aroused by the nature of his task; but it is not uncharitable to 
surmise that he also saw a unique opportunity of promoting the 
interests of that political party to which he was sincerely, though 
languidly, attached. His first step was to fill the Queen’s house- 
hold with ladies on whose loyalty to Whiggism he could con- 
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fidently rely. The beautiful and majestic Harriet, Duchess of 
Sutherland, became Mistress of the Robes; and the very names 
of Lady Lansdowne, Lady Tavistock, Lady Durham, and Lady 
Portman were enough to guarantee the political soundness of the 
Queen’s immediate surroundings. Melbourne’s next step was to 
establish himself as a permanent inmate at Windsor Castle. 

Month after month he remains here, submitting to the daily routine. Of al] 

men he appeared to be the last to be broken in to the trammels of a Court, and 
never was such a revolution seen in anyone’s occupations and habits. Instead of 
indolently sprawling in all the attitudes of luxurious ease, he is always sitting bolt 
upright. His free and easy language, interlarded with ‘damns,’ is carefully 
guarded, and regulated with the strictest propriety ; and he has exchanged the 
good talk of Holland House for the trivial, laboured, and wearisome inanities of 
the Royal Circle. 
So wrote the watchful and dispassionate Greville. A furious Tory, 
Lord Londonderry, reported that one of the Whig Ministers had said 
that ‘he would be d——d if they ever would resign, and that 
Melbourne knew how to please a woman much better than Peel.’ 
Another Tory, the Duke of Buckingham, wrote that ‘ Melbourne 
has soon become all-powerful in the Palace.’ Samuel Wilber- 
force, who went everywhere and noticed everything, wrote that 
Melbourne’s behaviour to the Queen was perfect. ‘The fullest 
attentive deference of the subject, with a subdued air of “ your 
father’s friend ” which was quite fascinating.’ 

This well-planned campaign of social agreeableness secured the 
end for which it was designed. Nothing is more conspicuous in 
the Queen’s ‘ Letters’ than the absolute agreement on public ques- 
tions which subsisted between her and her Premier. In private 
letters to her friends and kinsfolk, the Queen identifies herself with 
her Ministry. 

The elections, I’m thankful to say, are rather favourable, though not quite so 
much so as we could wish. 

The Session has gone off very satisfactorily, much more so even than any of us 
could hope. We are going on most prosperously here, and have no fear of any 
of the questions. The Duke of Wellington is behaving uncommonly well, going 
with Ministers, and behaving like an honest man should do. 

But before very long this happy relation of Crown and Cabinet 
was threatened with severance. In May 1839 the Whig Ministry 
was beaten on a Bill relating to the Government of Jamaica, and 
resigned. The Queen sent for Sir Robert Peel, and the famous 
* Bedchamber Plot’ was hatched. 


One morning there was an odd whisper in the circle of first initiation. The 
clubs were crowded even at noon. Everywhere a mysterious bustle and an 
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awful stir. The world employed the whole of the morning in asking and answering 
the important question, ‘Is it true?’ Towards dinner-time it was universally 
settled in the affirmative, and then the world went out to dine and to ascertain 
why it was true and how it was true. And now what had really happened ? What 
had happened was what is commonly called ‘a hitch.’ There was undoubtedly 
a hitch somewhere and somehow, a hitch in the construction of the new Cabinet. 
Who could have thought it? The Whig Ministers, it seems, had resigned, but 
somehow or other had not entirely and completely gone out. What a constitu- 
tional dilemma! But soon the oddest rumour in the world got about. It seemed, 
though of course no one could for a moment credit it, that these rebellious wrong- 
headed Ministers who would not go out—wore petticoats! And the great 
Jamaica debate, that had been cooked so long, and the anxiously-expected, yet 
almost despaired of, defection of the Independent Radical section, were they all to 
end in this ? Was Conservatism, that mighty mystery of the nineteenth century 
—was it after all to be brained by a fan ? 


Such was the crisis of May 1839, as it presented itself to the 
observant gaze of Benjamin Disraeli. Even though the official 
correspondence between the Queen and Sir Robert Peel represented 
the young Sovereign as acting on her own responsibility, it was 
pretty well known that Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell were 
behind the scenes and guided the hand which held the pen. Lord 
John used to relate that, when Sir Robert Peel retired worsted from 
the contest, and the Whig Ministers were reinstated, the Queen 
said: ‘I have stood by you, and now you must stand by me.’ 
The ‘ Letters’ show that she did indeed ‘ stand by’ her Ministers, 
and consulted them at every stage of her communications with 
Peel. Thus she writes to Melbourne on May 29: 


Sir Robert Peel has behaved very ill, and has insisted on my giving up my 
ladies, to which I replied that I would never consent ; and I never saw a man so 
frightened. . . . I was calm but very decided, and I think you would have been 
pleased to see my composure and great firmness; the Queen of England will 
not submit to such trickery. Keep yourself in readiness, for you may soon be 
wanted. 


The ‘ Bedchamber Plot’ was a temporary triumph; but it 
only averted for two years the change which the Queen so much 
dreaded. 

In June 1841 Parliament was prorogued (with a view to disso- 
lution next day) by the Queen in person. Lord Shaftesbury 
amiably wrote in his diary that the Whig Ministers thus sought to 
“hide their own hoary profligacy under her young virtue’; and 
there is a letter from Lord Melbourne to the Queen, dated June 16, 
1841, which (in spite of an obvious misprint) confirms this impres- 
sion. 
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The General Election gave Peel a majority, and Melbourne 
retired for ever from the Queen’s service. ‘ What the Queen felt 
when she parted from her dear, kind friend, is better imagined than 
described.’ The lessons which, during the four years of their 
official connexion, the ‘ dear, kind friend’ had instilled sank deep 
into a receptive mind, and never were disturbed till, thirty years 
later, a yet more powerful Minister set himself to replace them 
with a code of hisown. These lessons comprised a sensitive respect 
for public opinion, a prompt acquiescence in the decisions of Parlia. 
ments, and a careful avoidance of anything which might, in the 
public view, suggest a personal preference for one of the two great 
parties in the State. I have used the word ‘lessons,’ but it seems 
searcely applicable to the easy, informal, and suggestive methods by 
which Melbourne, always light in hand, conveyed his notions of the 
Sovereign’s office. Yet, when duty required him to speak directly, 
no one could be more direct than Melbourne. A memorandum of 
the Queen, written in 1856, shows that in the earlier part of their 
married life she had wished to give Prince Albert the title of 
‘King’ by Act of Parliament, and abandoned the notion because 
the title might be ‘productive of more inconveniences than ad- 
vantages to the individual who bears it.’ This exactly corroborates 
Melbourne’s account of the same transaction, as given by himself to 
Lord Shaftesbury, and by Shaftesbury to me : 


Then I thought it my duty to be very plain with her ; and I said, ‘ For God's 
sake, ma’am, let’s have no more of it. If you once get the English people into 
a habit of making kings, you may get them into a habit of unmaking them. 


We turn now to some other members of the Whig Cabinet. 
Lord John Russell was not much of a favourite at Court, although 
in later years the Queen came to regard him as ‘a statesman of wide 
outlook, well informed, and moderate.’ A royal criticism on his 
absorbing devotion to the Revolution of 1688 has already been 
noticed. His manner, though refined and dignified as befitted 
one trained at Woburn and Bowood and Holland House, was dry 
and formal. His shyness made him, as he knew, seem cold and 
unapproachable. His absolute straightforwardness could never 
be really acceptable in an atmosphere thick with flattery and 
toadyism, and his sturdy insistence on the principles of the Sacred 
Date was always getting him into difficulties. He was accustomed 
to relate that one day the Queen, perhaps promising herself a 
little quiet fun, had asked him if it was true that he taught his 
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political disciples that it was lawful for a subject under certain 
circumstances to disobey the Sovereign. ‘ Well, ma’am,’ I said, 
‘speaking to a sovereign of the House of Hanover, I can only 
answer in the affirmative.’ In exactly the same spirit, when in 
1860 the Italian people were ‘ seeking to liberate themselves from 
a foreign yoke,’ Lord John informed the Queen that, according to 
the doctrines of 1688, supported by Mr. Fox and Lord Grey, ‘ all 
power held by sovereigns may be forfeited by misconduct, and 
each nation is the judge of its own internal government.’ And 
again, ‘ Whatever may be the consequences, the liberation of the 
Italian people is an increase of freedom and happiness at which all 
well-wishers to their kind must rejoice.’ 

Of the Whig Cabinet which came to an end in 1841, Lord Pal- 
merston was, next to the Prime Minister, the most important 
member. 

He was the man from whose combined force and flexibility of character, the 
country had confidence that in all their councils there would be no lack of courage, 
yet tempered with adroit discretion. He had served his apprenticeship under 


Perceval and Liverpool, and changed his party just in time to become a member 
of the Cabinet of 1831. 


This circumstance did not tend to make him acceptable to the 
stalwart Whigs, who had borne the burden and heat of long oppo- 
sition; and, although they were constrained to avail themselves 
of his ready and flexible abilities, they avenged themselves by 
saying that he was vulgar. It cannot be denied that, in spite of his 
titular rank and social success, there was something in his character 
and bearing which differentiated him from the great gentlemen 
who had hitherto led the hosts of Whiggery. His demeanour 
towards the Queen was compared to that of ‘a favourite footman 
on easy terms with his mistress.’ His private life was irregular 
and even scandalous. His whole tone was flippant and bumptious. 
He was a man_-of imperious will and masterful habits. He was 
adroit, and not too scrupulous. He framed his own course and 
pursued his own policies, without reference to sovereign, pre- 
mier, or colleagues. In early days, the Queen seems to have felt 
his social agreeableness, and to have treated him with the same 
friendship as she extended to all her Ministers ; but, as years went 
on, the friendship seems to have been replaced by suspicion, dis- 
approval, and even detestation ; and the most painful passages in 
the Queen’s Letters are those which describe Palmerston’s insolent 
defiance of official propriety, and discreditable suppleness in dodging 
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—no other word is possible—the consequences of his misconduct, 
With regard to the remainder of the Cabinet, little need now be 
said, for it does not appear that the Queen had more than general 
and official intercourse with any of them. There was Spring 
Rice, most ineffective of Chancellors of the Exchequer, nicknamed 
by O’Connell ‘ The Early Vegetable,’ till he became Lord Monteagle, 
only to be called ‘Lord Mount-Kite.’ There was Lord Glenelg, 
who was always at Clapham when he was wanted in Downing 
Street, and presiding over the Bible Society when he ought to 
have been looking after the Colonies. There was Lord Howick 
(afterwards third Earl Grey), whose ‘ revolutionary language,’ held 
in the very Throne-Room of the Palace, filled Charles Greville with 
the most horrible apprehensions of civil catastrophe. There was Sir 
John Hobhouse, chiefly renowned for his friendship with Byron; 
Lord Holland, who as ‘nephew of Fox and friend of Grey ’ was an 
inevitable element in a Whig Government ; and Lord Minto, whose 
sole title to fame was the fact that he was father-in-law to Lord 
John Russell. 

We need not reason of these, but regard them and pass on. 

My title speaks of ‘The Queen and the Whigs,’ but so far I have 
spoken only of the Whig Cabinet. There were Whigs outside the 
Cabinet, fully as important as those within ; and their relations with 
the Crown were neither few nor unimportant. There was the seventh 
Duke of Bedford (eldest brother of Lord John Russell), a resolute 
Whig, of whom the Queen wrote that he ‘never was Radical. God 
knows I wish every man wasas little so.’ There was the magnificent 
Duke of Devonshire, whom the Queen delighted to honour and to 
visit ; and the Duke of Sutherland, whose beautiful wife was Mistress 
of the Robes. There was Lord FitzWilliam, who had inherited, 
with the estates, the parliamentary influence of Rockingham. 
And behind these chiefs of Whiggery were ranged in close phalanx 
a regiment of country gentlemen, bearing some of the most honoured 
names in England, and owning some of the richest acres ; all un- 
alterably pledged to the faith of the Sacred Date. Such was ‘Coke 
of Norfolk,’ whose hereditary motto was ‘ Never trust a Tory ’ ; and 
such was Sir Francis Burdett, who, disregarding half-way houses, 
based his whole political career on the principles of Magna Carta. 

About this period it seems to have dawned upon the minds of 
critics who, whether they were Tories or Radicals, were not Whigs, 
that Whiggery was a Family Party. The allegation was in great 
measure true. From a certain Lord Gower, who flourished in the 
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earlier half of the eighteenth century, descend all the Russells, 
(avendishes, Howards, Levesons, Gowers, and Grosvenors who 
walk on the face of the earth. When in 1846 Lord John Russell 
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he formed his first Administration, those who were not included alleged 
ned that it was principally composed of his cousins. ‘Lord John’s 
gle, grandmother’ became consequently a favourite subject of wit 
elg, and jest, as the ‘Mother Eve’ of the whole Cabinet. Ten years 
ing later it became necessary for Lord Granville to explain the com- 


to plicated ramifications of his family, which he did in memorable 
ick words. ‘I am obliged to admit that some of those who went 
eld before me had quivers-ful of daughters who did not die old maids.’ 
ith In 1858 Lord Derby assured Prince Albert that ‘the country was 
Sir tired of the Whig family clique.’ Twenty-five years later this 
n; tradition that Whiggery was a matter of relationship was still so 
an strong that Mr. Beresford Hope worked it into a novel, and made 
ose capital fun of the ‘ Sacred Circle of the Great Grandmotherhood.’ 
rd But Whiggery, though relationship had a good deal to do with 

it, meant more than relationship. It meant a firm adhesion to a 

compact body of political doctrine. Of that doctrine a leading 
ve tenet was a jealousy (inherited from 1688) of the Royal 
he Prerogative. As late as 1871 Lord Russell gravely rebuked Mr. 
th Gladstone for having, in order to abolish Purchase in the army, 
th overridden a vote of the House of Lords by an exercise of pre- 
togative. Another tenet was a genuine belief in civil and religious 
freedom, and in representative government at home and abroad. 
A third was an intense hostility to any claim on the part of the 
Established Church to a spiritual character, and a firm resolve to 
maintain Establishment. ‘As long as the Church is established 
we can kick the parsons; but once disestablish it, and begad! 
they'll kick us.’ That is the Whig doctrine of Church and State 
in a nutshell. 

Again, the Whigs were even savagely tenacious of the rights of 
property, and, at least in later years, believers in Political Economy 
and Free Trade. In these cardinal respects the Whigs of Queen 
Victoria’s reign may be said to have fairly represented the men of 
, 1688, whose blood and property they had inherited, and whose 
memory they revered. But it was noticeable that, as the nine- 
f teenth century advanced, the Whigs became more and more averse 
to political progress. Though they loved liberty, they hated 
equality. They gloried in past victories of their party over enemies 
who no longer existed ; but, when they were forced to face the 
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problems of the present and the future, they hesitated and hung 
back. On the most pressing of political issues—the Reform of 
Parliament—they were hopelessly divided; and, as they delibe- 
rately refused to lead, the forces of democracy pushed them quietly 
on one side, and Liberalism, now democratised, went on its way 
without them. ‘ Whiggery,’ wrote Lord Lyndhurst in 1855, 
*Whiggery (a real and selfish aristocracy, under the pretence of 
liberty) is an impudent fraud.’ And, if it be urged that Lynd- 
hurst, an ex-Radical and a highly-placed Tory, was no fair judge 
of a political party equally remote from Radicalism and from 
Toryism, I will cite the witness of Thackeray, whose Liberalism 
was beyond reproach : 


To be a Whig you must be a Reformer—as much or little of this as you like— 
and something more. You must believe, not only that the Corn Laws must be 
repealed, but that the Whigs must be in office; not only that Ireland must be 
contented, but that the Whigs must be in Downing Street. If the people will 
have reforms, why, of course you can’t help it, but remember, the Whigs are to 
have the credit. I believe that the world is the Whigs’, and that everything they 
give us is a blessing. When Lord John Russell the other day blessed the people at 
Guildhall, and told us how the Whigs had got the Corn Bill for us, I declare I 
think we all believed it. It wasn’t Cobden and Villiers that got it—it was the 
Whigs, somehow, that ociroyed the measure for us. They are our superiors, and 
that’s the fact. There is what Thomas of Finsbury ' almost blasphemously called 
‘A Whig Dodge ’—and beats all other dodges. I am not a Whig myself (perhaps 
it is as unnecessary to say so as to say that I’m uot King Pippin in a golden coat, or 
King Hudson, or Miss Burdett-Coutts)—I’m not a Whig; but, oh, how I should 
like to be one! 


And now to sum up and conclude this attempt to estimate the 
relations between the Queen and the Whigs. It is obvious to all 
readers of the ‘Letters’ that the Queen began her reign with the 
most enthusiastic admiration for her Whig advisers, and the most 
profound mistrust of their opponents. Not less obvious is it that 
these feelings had undergone considerable modification before 
Prince Albert’s death, and that a widening knowledge of men and 
of affairs had shown the Queen that political wisdom and virtue 
were distributed between the two parties more equally than she 
had once supposed. Two quotations may serve to illustrate the 
alteration which time effected in the Royal point of view. In 
1840 the Queen wrote, ‘The Whigs are the only safe and loyal 
people, and the Radicals will also rally round their Queen to protect 
her from the Tories.’ In 1878 she wrote, with reference to the 


' T. S. Duncombe (1796-1861), Radical M.P. for Finsbury. 
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last of the Whigs, ‘I truly regret an old friend of forty years’ 





g 
f standing, whose personal kindness in trying and anxious times 
" I shall ever remember. ‘“ Lord John,” as I knew him best, was 
y one of my first and most distinguished Ministers, and his departure 
y recalls many eventful times.’ 
, In this transition from enthusiasm for Whigs in general to 
f temperate praise of the last Whig in particular we may read, 
|. perhaps, not only the sobering influence of years, but also a de- 
e liberate change in political opinion. Lord Beaconsfield had 
a avenged himself on his ancient foes, and the spell of 1688 was 
n broken. 
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THE ALL RED ROUTE. 


TRADERS and travellers, sailing or steaming between England and 
the Antipodes, may go by half a dozen routes. Much merchandise 
and many passengers are still carried homewards on the long sea- 
voyage round the point which, with cheerful disregard of Dutch 
spelling and pronunciation, we call Cape Horn. Considerable, too, 
is the outward traffic round the Cape, that of Good Hope. Voyagers 
and shippers to New Zealand who rate cheapness above time, 
invalids who seek or are ordered to try unexciting weeks in the 
bracing air of the Southern Ocean, families of harassed parents and 
young children, are always likely to patronise these circuitous 
roads upon the open ocean, despite their length and monotony. 
But for passengers bound for Australia, as well as for New Zea- 
landers and tourists who want speed with variety, the choice is 
limited to one or other of the lines which converge on the Suez 
Canal, or pass by trans-shipment and railway across North America. 
They may choose between east and west ; hitherto they have more 
often chosen the east. To a visitor from Mars, knowing nothing 
of the past history of British trade routes, this would seem not a 
little strange. The westward voyage enables the traveller to pass 
across an interesting continent, insures him a pleasant voyage 
across the Pacific, with glimpses of two very beautiful tropical 
archipelagos ; and takes him to eastern Australia or New Zealand 
in less time than the way through Suez. The Suez route has its 
attractions truly. They are great, in some ways unrivalled; but 
in certain months of the year the Red Sea and Indian Ocean are 
oppressed by sultry heat or vexed by monsoon winds. Except for 
those whose destination is Western or South Australia, or for 
leisurely travellers who wish to turn aside to Egypt or India, the 
natural claims of the Suez-Fremantle-Adelaide route can scarcely 
rival those of a fast and comfortable line by way of North America. 
The Queensland steamers, which, touching at Singapore, reach 
Brisbane through Torres Straits, may fairly be classed as cargo 
boats. On the map Australia looks close enough to southern 
Asia, and a long way, indeed, from North America. But then 
Australia—the Australia of the white man—turns its back on the 
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Indian Ocean. Though there are cattle and pearl fisheries in the 
north and north-west territory; though there are famous gold 
mines in the western deserts, and agriculture in the oasis round 
Perth ; still, a line drawn across the continent from Cooktown te 
Spencer Gulf would have but one-fourteenth of the white population 
to the west and north-west of it. Such a handful are the inhabitants 
of the two-thirds of the island ‘continent nearest to Asia. To get 
to the seaports of eastern and south-eastern Australia, and to 
connect there with the passenger ships for Tasmania and New 
Zealand, steamers from Suez have to pass half round the not trifling 
expanse of Australia. This they must do to serve the needs of the 
four largest of the Australian group, New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, and New Zealand, as well as of little Tasmania; all 
these front on the South Pacific, and are best reached from America. 
In the same ocean lie the Fijian islands, a backward and as yet 
disappointing dependency, whose great fertility and remarkable 
beauty, nevertheless, assure it a future of importance. 

A line of communication, then, passing through Canada, Fiji, 
and New Zealand to the central port of eastern Australia, will 
thread and connect most of the chief self-governing Colonies of the 
Empire. Of the advantages and attractions of the route more 
anon. In this page let me anticipate the question—Why has not 
a route with these claims already superseded, or, at any rate, rivalled, 
the noted and popular eastern lines via Suez? The answer is 
simple enough. For many years the Suez route was the only one 
available. More than half a century ago the enterprise of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company brought Australia into steam 
communication with Europe long before the American railways 
had pierced or climbed the Rocky Mountains and reached San 
Francisco. And even when San Francisco was linked with New 
York, a long interval was to follow before the Canadian Pacific 
railway financiers succeeded in their apparently desperate enter- 
prise and gained their goal at Vancouver after winding through four 
ranges of mountains and laying rails across two thousand miles of 
howling prairie desolation. During that interval Canada was not 
@ possible line of transit. So Antipodean colonists who grasped 
the importance of the Pacific route had to look to Washington. 
Thirty-five years ago New South Wales and New Zealand opened 
negotiations with the American Government for a subsidised mail 
service. Asa result a line of steamers flying the Stars and Stripes 
plied for many years from San Francisco to Auckland and Sydney, 
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and the ‘’Frisco Mail’ became a household word in Australasia, 
Fast the steamers—judged by present-day standards—never were, 
More commodious, not to say luxurious, they might have been, of th 
But they, or rather their route, did attract passengers, and, at their 
































best, they enabled London letters to arrive at Auckland in thirty. - 
one days from St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Moreover, in the face of the 6 
American tariff, they were directly and indirectly the means of bani 
fostering a considerable trade between the States and Australasia. unpl 
The mail steamers did not always carry this trade themselves ; but navi 
they carried the men and the letters by which the trade was opened grea 
upand pushedon. They carried the American commercial travellers, and 
touts, and wool-buyers who descended on the Trans-Pacific Colonies Uni 
to buy, and still more to sell. In 1906 the trade between the car 
United States and Australasia had mounted to the respectable At 
figure of 11,000,000/. But the American Union, as befitted a doe! 
community in which Protectionism had reached its high-water on 
mark, conducted its trade with the colonies on the principle of obe 
selling as much as possible and buying in return as little as might hac 
be. A certain amount of high-class wool and of two natural the 
monopolies, kauri gum and New Zealand hemp, they found it cia 
convenient to take. Generally, their object was to conduct a on 
trade with a heavy balance in their own favour. The figures for we 
1906 show how well they succeeded. At first sight these would Ap 
seem to show that the Australian Commonwealth exported almost by 
as much to the States as it took from them. The Australian exports fr 
amounted to 4,338,000/. But of this no less than 2,195,000/. came 
under the heading of ‘ specie-gold.’ Comment is needless. Wool he 
ranked next in value, forming with copper the bulk of the export. - 
As for New Zealand, she sent to the States 640,000/. of merchandise, tt 
buying in return about 1,400,000/. of American goods. if 
Unpopular as American methods were in Australia and New ti 
Zealand, it has only beer within the last five years that any retalia- a 


tion has been attempted. New Zealand led the way with the 
Preferential Duties Act in 1902, and now Australia is following in t 
her footsteps with a drastic measure. It may be too much to say } 4 
that this last will destroy trade between America and Australia, ‘ 
but the rapid expansion of that trade is not likely to continue, and ‘ 
it may even find a difficulty in increasing at all. , 

Australasians, however, found Protectionism not the only 
unpopular element in the American connexion. Steamers making 
for North America from the South Pacific have perforce to stop at 
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Honolulu in the Hawaiian group, tocoal. There is no other stopping 

ace and coaling station for a steamer traversing the vast expanse 
of the North-Eastern Pacific. Now, in the ’nineties, the Govern- 
ment at Washington stretched out a hand and seized the Hawaiian 
group. There was some excuse for this, inasmuch as the archi- 
pelago was in an uneasy state, and a certain amount of American 
capital had been sunk in it. But the outcome was peculiar and 
unpleasant for colonial shipping. After a while the American 
navigation laws were extended to Hawaii. This meant that the 
great stretch of open ocean, 2800 miles broad, between Honolulu 
and San Francisco, became legally part of the coastal waters of the 
United States—that is to say, no foreign vessel was allowed to carry 
cargo or passengers from one American port to another across it. 
At the time of this monstrous aggression upon the natural rights of 
ocean navigators, the San Francisco steam service was being carried 
on conjointly by an American and a New Zealand Company. In 
obedience to the overbearing enactment, the New Zealand company 
had to beat a retreat, leaving the conduct of the service entirely in 
the hands of the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company of San Fran- 
cisco. This last-named corporation proved, after some years, 
unequal to the task. Its steamers showed, more and more, signs of 
wear and tear, and it complained that the subsidy given by the 
American Government—some £69,000 yearly, though supplemented 
by certain payments by the Colonies—was insuflicient to support a 
first-class service. 

An attempt was made to induce Congress to increase the subsidy, 
but ocean subsidies have not been popular in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of late years. The attempt failed, and early in 1907 
the San Francisco service came to an end. It may be asked why, 
if the American mail service had grown to be unpopular from a 
traders’, and inconvenient from a passengers’ point of view, it had 
not been supplanted by something better running by way of Van- 
couver. The answer is that the Colonies were naturally very loth 
to abandon steam connexion with the United States, or see the 
decease of a line which as a mail service was excellent, however 
unsatisfactory it might have been in other respects. Moreover, 
there was also in its favour the strong argument that it connected 
with the rapid Atlantic steamers between New York and Liverpool. 
While the service between Canada and Great Britain remained for 
many years respectable merely, those great competitors, the Cunard 


and the North-German Lloyd, were engaged in establishing ‘ world 
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records’ between the Mersey and Sandy Hook. As late as seven 
years ago the Canadian liners were in the habit of taking ten days 
to cross the Atlantic, while in tonnage and splendour they could not 
stand a moment’s comparison with their New York rivals. Within 
the last few years we have seen considerable progress made. 
Larger steamers, making a speed of eighteen knots, now make the 
Canadian Atlantic voyage pleasant enough ; but, of course, any 
improvement thus effected has been thrown into the shade by the 
gigantic apparitions of the Lusitania and Mauretania. Nor can it 
be expected that passengers, to whom time is of more consideration 
than money, will care to patronise boats making six knots less 
than these sea monsters. 

In the first place, then, the United States route between Great 
Britain and Australasia had a very long start indeed of any 
Trans-Canadian project. In the next place, however unsatisfac- 
tory on the Pacific side, it had always been much faster and more 
luxurious on the Atlantic; and lately the British Government 
itself has paid an enormous subsidy to increase the disproportion 
of speed between the New York and Canadian routes. The 
Canadians, after a spirited effort to draw nearer to their rivals, 
have seen themselves thrown behind almost as far as ever, and have 
to extract what satisfaction they can from the reflection that this 
latest handicap is due to British shipbuilding skill, British seaman- 
ship, and British public money. Small wonder if, in a recent 
speech to a Nova Scotian audience, Sir Wilfrid Laurier thus put 
the case : 

We have the shortest route across the ocean, namely from Liverpool to 
Halifax. At this moment the Lusitania is performing a magnificent service 
between Liverpool and New York. She was built with British money, paid by 
the British Government and voted by the British Parliament. What we ask is 


that the British nation should do as much for Canada as it has been doing for 
the United States (cheers). 


The long delay in urging on the organisation of a fast service 
with the Antipodes by way of Canada is thus easily explained. In 
the Atlantic Canada has had to face extraordinary competitors. 
Even now the three Canadian Atlantic lines of steamboats have to 
compete with five times as many companies running to and from 
New York and Boston, between which ports and Britain fifteen 
passenger steamers ply weekly on an average. Moreover, the two 
eighteen-knot Canadian boats have to endure comparison with the 
Lusitania and Mauretania. Next, it must be remembered that the 
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Canadian Pacific Railway was not completed until November 1885, 
fourteen years after the establishment of the San Francisco service 
with the Antipodes. Again, stress must be laid on the natural 
desire of Australia and New Zealand to develop trade with so vast 
a potential market as the United States. It took many years of 
patient waiting and hope deferred to teach the colonists that the 
American tariff-makers will not open the door to British Colonies. 
Now Australasians, like Canadians, have learned their lesson. The 
little glimmer of hope, fed by the Wilson tariff, was effectually 
extinguished by McKinley. The Colonies are left free to act with- 
out any tenderness for American feeling, and they are acting 
accordingly. But in the past there have been valid reasons for 
disregarding the advantages of the All Red route, reasons which . 
no longer exist. These, and not any insuperable or monstrously 
costly natural obstacles, have been blocking the way. 


Before coming to discuss features and practical details of the 
proposals now before the English and Colonial Governments, a word 
is needed to dispose of the Panama bogey. Is it the case that so 
soon as the Panama Canal is opened, or very shortly afterwards, 
the All Red route must suffer an eclipse? The answer can be a 
curt ‘no!’—a simple and confident negative. It is true that 
the distance from Liverpool to Auckland, by way of Colon, is a 
thousand miles less than by way of Vancouver. But three thousand 
miles of the Vancouver route will be covered by train at a speed 
more than double that of any probable Panama steamers. If we 
allow reasonable time for coaling and canal transit, eighteen-knot 
boats running via Colon would take twenty-seven days between 
Liverpool and Auckland, New Zealand. Why do I limit the speed to 
eighteen knots? Because the burden of subsidising the line would 
mainly fall on New Zealand, and New Zealand for at least a genera- 
tion to come would not be able to afford to pay for anything faster. 
As a passenger line the Panama route does not interest Australia. 
Canada would have nothing to do with it; nor could the mother 
country be expected to help New Zealand alone to pay for ocean 
greyhounds, Very little, if any, help could be expected from 
Central America, Colombia, and Ecuador. They are making 
progress doubtless, but they are certainly not the most solid and 
advanced portions of Latin America. Nor is England their mother, 
or London their commercial Mecca. During certain months of the 
year a Panama route would be healthy enough, and enjoy very 
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pleasant weather ; during other months its passengers would run 
the risks of tropical storms and gasp in sweltering heats. In any 
case it would offer the tourist but one sight—the canal. A worse 
route for sightseers could hardly be imagined. The Panama Canal 
is not yet finished. It is not likely to be finished for ten or twelve 
years. When it is, its opening will not depose the All Red route. 


To make the proposed new Imperial line of communication a 
success, its Atlantic steamers will have to rival the Lusitania and 
Mauretania in speed, though they need not do so in size. They 
must be capable of steaming twenty-five knots, and actually will 
have to make an average of twenty-four. Thirty-eight-thousand-ton 
leviathans being out of the question, can boats of half that tonnage 
compass the needful speed? Shipbuilding experts say that there 
will be no difficulty about that. Whether the new boats would 
depart from Liverpool or from a west Irish port will be a point to be 
decided on by the English and Canadian Governments in confer- 
ence. It is a matter upon which the Imperial Post Office will 
probably have something to say. Australasians will presumably 
accept the decision of the Atlantic authorities. All that need be 
said here and now is that a band of enterprising and reputable 
English, Irish, and Canadian gentlemen are understood to be willing 
to become the contractors of the All Red line, provided the British 
port is Blacksod Bay in Ireland. Their proposals will doubtless 
receive due consideration. If, on the other hand, Liverpool be 
the port of departure, it is claimed that steamers thence would 
reach Halifax in four days and eight hours. Halifax is naturally 
the Canadian port first thought of. In many respects it would 
not be easy to find a better, and in the winter months the All Red 
steamers must always make for it. In summer a direct voyage to 
Quebec may be preferred. As Sir Thomas O’Shaughnessy has just 
pointed out, the St. Lawrence route will always be the choice of 
the tourist. That would occupy four days twenty hours, or five 
days six hours, and would cost more ; but it would take passengers 
right on to Quebec. The time taken would differ according as the 
steamers rounded Newfoundland on the northern or southern side. 

As Mr. Clifford Sifton, speaking as an experienced envoy, has 
lately well put it, the three objections usually taken to the passage 
from England to Canada may be summed up in the words: fog, ice, 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It is known that the more southern 
line followed from Liverpool to New York is beset with fogs. The 
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ordinary passenger, therefore, assumes that the routes to Halifax 
and Quebec, being further north, must be foggier still. The con- 
trary is the case. The western Atlantic fogs are bred by the con- 
tact of the ice and ice-water, drifted from the Arctic, with the 
warm waters of the Gulf Stream. Steamers bound for Quebec and 
Halifax pass to the north of the thickest of these mists. This is 
no random assertion. As Mr. Sifton pointed out, the Canadian 
Government has made a full and careful series of scientific observa- 
tions of the Atlantic fog-enemy. These have furnished as com- 
plete a weather chart in this respect as could be required. The 
result is as interesting as, to most people, unexpected. It shows 
an average expectancy of 3°12 per cent. of fog for the Canadian 
passages as against fully 8 per cent. for those to New York. Ice 
is a more serious difficulty. It will compel the steamers to make 
for Halifax during the winter months, and will sometimes oblige 
them, even in the season when they can make Quebec, to take 
the longer journey round Cape Race instead of the shorter passage 
through the Straits of Belleisle. The difference between the two 
is a matter of 168 miles. With the route to Halifax ice does not 
interfere at all ; nor of course do the much exaggerated dangers of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Under this last head Mr. Sifton shows 
that in seventeen years only five steamers have been stranded 
there. Three of these accidents were proved to be due to careless 
navigation ; only two to the natural difficulties of the highway. 
The Gulf of St. Lawrence, one may mention, is no half-known, 
mysterious, problematical waterway. It carries a very large 
shipping trade. Every yard of it likely to be passed by All Red 
steamers is accurately known, and its risks, such as they are, have 
been greatly diminished by information and scientific precautions, 
At but one spot, a place about 120 miles below Quebec, has any 
deepening to be done to enable the largest sized steamboats to pass 
up at full speed. This improvement is being carried out, and 
thereafter no obstacle will remain to hinder a twenty-four-knot 
vessel going at her best pace up to Quebec itself. 

The width and depth of the Channel will be ample, and the 
curves nowhere short enough to be dangerous. 

As already stated, the seaway to Halifax is quite unimpeded 
with ice, nor do shoals in the Gulf of St. Lawrence concern it. 
Halifax indeed has but one drawback, which is the somewhat un- 
satisfactory condition of the line of railway linking it with Montreal. 
This, however, is easily capable of improvement, and we have 
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the assurance of the Canadian Government that the improvement 
will be effected without delay. For the rest, the land journey 
presents no difficulties or drawbacks. It were superfluous to 
praise the safety, speed, and comfort of this Canadian Pacific 
Railway system. Nor need I detain the reader with a summary 
of the attractions of Canada for the tourist who is in no hurry, 
From one end to the other, from Niagara and the Montmorency 
Falls to the Takakkaw Falls in the Rockies ; from the Rock of 
Quebec to the glorious coastal scenery of British Columbia, Canada 
is a land of the picturesque on the grandest scale. The sportsman 
finds game without the drawback of fever ; the invalid gains health 
without having to endure exile among men of alien speech ; the 
Imperialist cannot spend a day without finding food for study, 
and, usually, for legitimate pride. As a New Zealander I should 
know something of natural beauty, especially where lake, mountain, 
and forest are found in combination. I am bound to confess that 
for magnificence and extent many Canadian spectacles are not to 
be surpassed by any land, however romantically lovely. 

Once arrived at Vancouver, we begin the second and longer 
division of the sea-voyage to the Antipodes. This escapes some 
of the difficulties which beset, or are supposed to beset, the Atlantic 
system. Ice, shoals, and fogs are things of the past ; almost from 
the moment of leaving Vancouver the traveller is in clear and 
usually brilliant air. Nor have steamboat contractors in the 
Pacific to face fierce competition like that of the New York lines. 
At present, communication between Australasia and North America 
is frankly of a second-class kind. Australia and Canada subsidise 
a service carried on between Brisbane and Vancouver, which, 
owing to some recent improvements, is now expected to attain 
a speed of fifteen knots. But from this Canada will now withdraw 
her grant. New Zealand is served by slower lines, the chief object 
of which is to carry cargo. Obviously, then, there need be no 
question of demanding twenty-five-knot boats for the Pacific 
section of the All Red route. Twenty-knot boats would introduce 
a revolution, and even roomy boats capable of doing nineteen 
knots would be so vast an improvement on recent conditions as 
to be thankfully welcomed by all reasonable people. Let us sup- 
pose, then, for the present, that the contracting Governments are 
satisfied to require the actual performance of eighteen knots. 
Even then we shall be told that the Pacific journey presents especial 
difficulties. The distance from Vancouver to Auckland is 6330 
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miles, and to this must be added another 1280 miles to Sydney. 
To make the voyage attractive, steamers must halt both at Hawaii 
and Fiji for at least eight hours in each case. As the passengers 
will demand at least a glimpse of these beautiful spots, the boats 
must manage to arrive in the morning both at Honolulu and Suva 
and leave in the evening. Again, even if we assume that boats of 
eight thousand and nine thousand tons will be large enough—as 
they probably will—they will need to carry very heavy supplies 
of coal. A steamer leaving Vancouver might require to have from 
three thousand to four thousand tons of coal on board, for the 
coaling arrangements at Honolulu are provokingly primitive. 
Further supplies could be got at Suva, but time would probably 
be too precious there to allow more than a few hundred tons to be 
taken in. At Auckland, of course, the arrangements are good and 
coal plentiful, while, as for Sydney, nothing better could well be 
desired. A steamboat actually covering eighteen knots an hour 
could reach Auckland from Vancouver in sixteen days, after allow- 
ing a few hours for mischances. 

If we assume that passengers and mails can be carried to Van- 
couver in eight days and a half from England, it means that Auck- 
land is brought within twenty-four days and a half of the mother 
country. For a halt there and the voyage to Sydney three days 
more must be allowed. Yet if Sydney could be reached in twenty- 
seven days even, Sydney will stand to gain some four days by the 
All Red route. In the case of New Zealand the gain will be very 
much greater. For the last nine months New Zealanders have been 
depending on the Suez liners to Australia for the conveyance of 
their mails. They do not at all like the change ; whereas formerly 
their San Francisco mail brought them their letters in thirty-one 
or thirty-two days, they are now thankful to receive them in from 
thirty-six to thirty-eight days. For them the All Red route would 
mean a reduction in their mail time of at least twelve days. In 
other words, it would reduce their distance from the mother country 
by the very large proportion of one-third. 

I need scarcely add that the smaller colony of Fiji would also 
stand to gain very greatly. The beauties of Fiji are, perhaps, 
not so widely famed as those of the Hawaiian archipelago. In- 
deed, it cannot show the same widely fantastic and terrible volcanic 
features. But those travellers who know the wooded hills, bright 
valleys, and sparkling streams of Fiji, its shining beaches and blue 
bays, surf-beaten reefs and innumerable palmy islets, know that 
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it is one of the most beautiful groups of the South Seas. Moreover 
and that is much to the purpose, it is healthy far above the average 
of tropical islands. Its natives, though not equal in intellect to 
the Hawaiians or the Maori of New Zealand, are a bold, finely built, 
interesting race. At every point, indeed, the voyage across the 
Pacific to Sydney offers tempting halting-places to the tourist, 
New Zealand’s various attractions are too well known to make 
any advertisement of them needful here. Enough to mention that 
the government of that new-made Dominion has of late years 
organised an active tourist department the object of which is to 
make smooth the path and pleasant the lot of the visitor to the 
mountains, lakes, volcanoes, geysers, warm springs, fiords, as 
well as the cultivated districts of the islands. Once at Sydney, 
the voyager is not only in the most beautiful harbour of Australia 
but at the best starting-point for striking out to reach the most 
characteristic scenery and most interesting colonising work of the 
continent. 

As an imperial mail service the All Red route will be an in- 
dubitable advance. It should save the chief cities of Canada two 
or three days, New Zealand twelve days, and eastern Australia 
four days. Such a line would be well worth a big subsidy. Asa 
passenger line its advantages should be equally beyond cavil. 
The Atlantic boats should be up to the best Cunard standard in 
all but size. The Pacific boats should be able to carry eight 
hundred passengers, two hundred and fifty of them in the first class. 
That they would be well filled there is good reason to suppose. 
Every year a very large number of passengers, English and colonial, 
take the voyage round the world. To many of these time and 
variety are of more importance than twenty or thirty pounds more 
or less. This is not only the case with business men in a hurry, 
or globe-trotters with well-filled pockets. The number of colonists 
who in prosperous years manage to find the money for a visit to 
the old country is very considerable. They may have waited and 
saved for many years to make the journey ‘home’; but when 
they do manage to get away at last they like to travel comfortably 
and fast. To save all possible time is of the essence of their scheme ; 
they grudge every day that stands between them and England 
and Europe. A fortnight more or less consumed on the way 
sometimes turns the scale and settles their decision to go or stay 
at home. It is safe, I think, to predict that part of the passenger 
traffic carried by the All Red steamers will be new. Their speed, 
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comforts, and the attractions of the route will create business, 
The rest of the traffic will be diverted from other lines. It may 
reasonably be assumed that large numbers of travellers and holiday- 
makers will arrange to go to the Antipodes through Canada, return- 
ing by way of Suez, or vice versa. 

To show how quickly the passenger traffic between England 
and a prosperous colony will grow, let me compare the intercourse 
between the United Kingdom and New Zealand in the years 1900 
and 1906. In the former year 2314 persons left these shores for 
New Zealand, while 1254 came hither from the colony; total, 
3568. In 1906 the outward-bound passengers numbered 8293, 
the homeward, 2495; total, 10,780. This year the total should 
reach 12,000; and if it were possible to check accurately the 
numbers of all those who pass between New Zealand and Great 
Britain by way of Australia the totals would be larger. To an 
even greater extent the vastly larger traffic between Canada and 
Great Britain suffers by passing through New York and Boston. 
We know, however, that 11,810 persons of British birth landed in 
Canadian ports in 1901, and that in the first eight months of 1907 
the figures had risen to 107,000. 

The population of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand to- 
gether is now about twelve millions. There are probably nearly 
seven millions of people in Canada to-day, while Australia and 
New Zealand contain rather more than five millions. These figures 
are not gigantic. But all but about 300,000 of the inhabitants of 
the three colonies are whites, and they represent a quite dispro- 
portionate wealth and industry. The imports and exports of the 
three communities for 1907, when added together, are not likely, 
I believe, to fall below 260,000,000/. That aggregate must seem 
remarkable, even to eyes accustomed to the huge sums of British 
Board of Trade statistics. I do not suggest that much of this 
trade is to be carried by the All Red line. The fast Atlantic boats 
will only take light and valuable parcels. The slower Pacific 
boats will take what they can get. They ought soon to get a fair 
amount of freight. It has been gravely suggested that, because 
Canada and Australasia are both young countries, chiefly occupied 
as yet in growing food and raw material, they therefore can have 
nothing to exchange. If this were true as a general principle, how 
could the trade between Australia and New Zealand have grown 
to an annual value of between 4,000,000/. and 5,000,0007.? How 
could the Argentine trade with Africa, or Australasia with the 
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South Seas ? I venture to believe that the All Red line will not, 
only carry merchandise, but will create more trade than it carries 
just as did the San Francisco service across the Pacific. In any 
case the sea-trade of the British Colonies is convincing evidence 
of the mobile energy and prosperity of their pedple, of their 
claim to be worthy of the best ocean mail and passenger services, 
and of their ability to give such services increasing support. 


W. P. REEVEs. 





























THE LIGHTS OF HOME. 


Pitot, how far from home ?— 

Not far, not far to-night : 

A flight of spray, a sea-bird’s flight, 
A flight of tossing foam, 
And then, the lights of home.— 


And yet again how far ? 

Seems you the way so brief ? 

Those lights beyond the roaring reef 
Were lights of moon and star, 
Far, far, none knows how far ! 


Pilot, how far from home ?— 
The great stars pass away 
Before Him as a flight of spray, 
Moons as a flight of foam ! 


I see the lights of home. 
AtFRED NoyEs. 














THE BOOK ON THE TABLE. 


THE MEMOIRS OF SARAH BERNHARDT. 


THERE are good reasons why, when an actress promises to give us 
her memoirs, we should feel an unusual interest and excitement 
even. She lives before us in many shapes and in many circum. 
stances, the instrument of this passion and of that. Meanwhile, 
if we choose to remember it, she also sits in passive contemplation 
some little way withdrawn, in an attitude which we must believe 
to be one of final significance. It might be urged that it is the 
presence of this contrast that gives meaning to the most trivial 
of her actions, and some additional poignancy to the most majestic. 
We know, too, that each part she plays deposits its own small 
contribution upon her unseen shape, until it is complete and distinct 
from its creations at the same time that it inspires them with life. 
And when she undertakes to show us what manner of woman this 
has become, should we not feel an exceptional gratitude and an 
interest that is more than usually complex ? 

Perhaps no woman now alive could tell us more strange things, 
of herself and of life, than Sarah Bernhardt. It is true that when 
she comes to this final act of revelation she makes use of certain 
conventions, poses herself with greater care than we could wish, 
before she allows the curtain to rise; but that, too, is character- 
istic, and, to drop all metaphor, her book surely should do what 
none of her parts has done, and show us what cannot be shown 
upon the stage. 

She was brought up in the Convent of Grands Champs at 
Versailles, and her life at once forms itself into separate and brightly 
coloured beads ; they succeed each other, but they scarcely connect. 
She was so intensely organised even then that there were explosions 
when she came into contact for the first time with hard things in 
the world outside her. When she was confronted by the sad walls 
of the convent, she exclaimed : ‘ Papa, papa! I won’t go to prison. 
This is a prison, I am sure.’ But at that moment a ‘litile round 
short woman ’ came out veiled to the mouth. After she had talked 
for a time she saw that Sarah was trembling, and with some strange 
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instinct she raised her veil wholly for a second. ‘I then saw the 
sweetest and merriest face imaginable. . . . I flung myself at once 
into her arms.’ Her actions within the walls were as sudden and as 

ionate. Her hair, for example, grew thick and curled, and the 
sister who had to comb it in the early morning tugged callously. ‘I 
flung myself upon her, and with feet, teeth, hands, elbows, head, and 
indeed all my poor little body, I hit and thumped, yelling at the same 
time.’ The pupils and the sisters came running, they muttered their 
prayers and waved their holy signs, at a distance, until the Mother 
Prefect had recourse to a further charm and dashed a spray of holy 
water over the active devil of Sarah Bernhardt. But after all this 
spiritual display it was the good Mother Superior, with her sure 
nstinct for effect, who conquered by no more potent charm than 
‘an expression of pity.’ But such tempers were partly the result 
of the extreme fragility of her health. It is more significant to 
read how she built up for herself the reputation of a ‘ personality ’ 
among her fellows. She carried about with her little boxes full of 
adders and crickets and lizards. The lizards generally had their 
tails broken, for, in order to see whether they were eating, she 
would lift the lid and let it fall sharply ‘ red with surprise ’ at their 
assurance in rushing forwards. ‘ And crac—— there was nearly 
always a tail caught.’ So, while the sister taught she was fingering 
the severed tails and wondering how she could fasten them on again. 
Then she kept spiders, and when a child cut her finger, ‘ “ Come at 
once,” I would say, “ I have some fresh spider web, and I will wrap 
your finger in it.” ’ With such strange crafts and passions, for she 
was never good at her books, she touched the imagination. And 
of course all this intensity of feeling went, in the convent, to paint 
some beautiful dramatic picture in which she acted the chief part 
as the nun who had renounced the world, or the nun who lay dead 
beneath a heavy black cloth, while the candles flared, and the sisters 
and pupils cried out in delightful agony. ‘ You saw, O Lord God,’ 
she prayed, ‘that mamma cried, and that it did not affect me!’ 
for ‘I adored my mother, but with a touching and fervent desire 
to leave her . . . to sacrifice her to God.’ But a violent escapade 
which ended in a bad illness finished the religious career that 
promised so well. She left the convent, and though she still 
cherished only one ambition, to take the veil, it was decided in the 
most casual fashion in a remarkable family council to send her to 
the Conservatoire. Her mother, an indolent charming woman, 
with mysterious eyes and heart disease and a passion for music, 
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who was at any rate no ascetic, was in the habit of assemblj 
relations and advisers when any family business had to be trang. 
acted. On this occasion there were present a notary, a godfather, 
an uncle, an aunt, a governess, a friend from the flat above, and a 
distinguished gentleman, the Duc de Morny. Most of these people 
Sarah had some reason to hate or to love—‘ he had red hair planted 
in his head like couch grass,’ ‘ he called me “ ma fil” "—‘ he was 
gentle and kind . . . and occupied a high place at Court.’ They 
discussed whether, with the 100,000 francs which her father had left 
her, it would not be best to find her a husband. But upon this she 
flew into a passion and cried ‘I'll marry the Bon Dieu . . . I will 
be a nun, I will,’ and grew red and confronted her enemies. They 
murmured and expostulated, and her mother began to talk in a 
‘clear drawling voice like the sound of a little waterfall.’.... 
Finally the Duc de Morny was bored, and rose to go. ‘Do you 
know what you ought to do with this child?’ he said. ‘ You 
ought to send her to the Conservatoire.’ 

The words, as we know, were to have tremendous consequences, 
but it is worth while to consider the whole scene apart from them 
as an example of that curious gift which gives to so many passages 
in this autobiography the precision and vitality of coloured and 
animated photographs. No emotion that could express itself{in 
gesture or action was lost upon her eye, and even though such 
incidents had nothing to do with the matter in hand, her brain 
treasured them and could, if necessary, use them to explain some- 
thing. It is often something quite trivial, but for that reason, 
perhaps, 2lmost startling in its effect. Thus the little sister was 
sitting on the floor ‘ plaiting the fringe of the sofa’; Madame 
Guérard came in ‘ without a hat ; she was wearing an indoor gown 
of indienne with a design of little brown leaves.’ Later, a little 
drama is given thus. ‘My godfather shrugged his shoulders, and 
getting up, left the box, banging the door after him. Mamma, 
losing all patience with me, proceeded to review the house through 
her opera-glasses. Mdlle. de Brabender passed me her hand- 
kerchief, for I had dropped mine and dared not pick it up.’ That 
perhaps may be taken as a simple example of the way in which it 
is natural for an actress, be she only twelve years old, to see things. 
It is her business to be able to concentrate all that she feels into some 
gesture perceptible to the eye, and to receive her impressions of 
what is going on in the minds of others from the same tokens also. 
The nature of her gift becomes increasingly obvious as the memoirs 
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proceed, and the actress matures and takes her station at this 
point of view. And when, as is here the case, the alien art of 
etters is used to express a highly developed dramatic genius, some 
of the effects that it produces are strange and brilliant, and others 
pass beyond this limit and become grotesque and even painful. 
Qn the way back from her examination at the Conservatoire, in 
which she had been successful, she prepared a scene for her mother. 
She was to enter with a sad face, and then, when her mother ex- 
daimed ‘I told you so,’ she was to cry ‘I have passed!’ But 
the faithful Madame Guérard spoilt the effect by shouting the true 
story in the courtyard. ‘I must say that the kind woman con- 
tinued so long as.she lived . . . to spoil my effects . . . so that 
before beginning a story or a game I used to ask her to go out 
of the room.’ Not seldom we find ourselves in the same 
position as Madame Guérard, although perhaps we might be able 
to offer an excuse. There are two stories, out of a bewildering 
variety, which will serve to show how it is that Sarah Bernhardt 
sometimes crosses the boundary, and becomes either ludicrous or 
painful—or is it that we, like Madame Guérard, should leave the 
room ? 

After her astonishing exertions in the Franco-Prussian war 
she felt the need of a change, and went accordingly to Brittany. 
‘Tadore the sea and the plain . . . but I neither care for mountains 
nor for forests... they crush me... and stifle me.’ In 
Brittany she found horrid precipices, set in the ‘infernal noise of 
the sea,’ and rocks to crawl beneath, which had fallen there ‘in 
unknown ages, and were only held in equilibrium by some inex- 
plicable cause.’ There was a crevasse also, the Enfer du Plogoff, 
which she was determined to descend in spite of the mysterious 
warnings of her guide. Accordingly she was lowered by a rope 
attached to a belt, in which additional holes had to be pierced, for 
her waist ‘was then but forty-three centimetres.’ It was dark, 
and the sea roared, and there was a din as of cannons and whips 
and the howling of the damned. At last her feet touched ground, 
the point of a little rock in a swirl of waters, and she looked fear- 
fully about her. Suddenly she saw that she was observed by two 
enormous eyes ; @ little further, and she saw another pair of eyes. 
‘I saw no body to these beings . . . I thought for a minute that 
I was losing my senses.’ She tugged violently, and was slowly 
taised ; ‘the eyes were lifted up also . . . and while I mounted 
through the air I saw nothing but eyes everywhere—eyes throwing 
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out long feelers to reach me.’ ‘Those are the eyes of the ship- 
wrecked ones,’ said her guide, crossing himself. ‘I knew very 
well that they were not the eyes of shipwrecked ones . . . but it 
was only at the hotel that I heard about the octopus.’ It might 
puzzle a scrupulous chronicler to assign their original parts in this 
drama to the octopus, the fisherman, and to Sarah Bernhardt ; for 
the others it does not matter. 

Then, again, ‘my dear governess, Mdlle. de Brabender,’ was 
dying, and she went to visit her. 

‘She had suffered so much that she looked like a different 
person. She was lying in her little white bed, a little white cap 
covering her hair ; her big nose was drawn with pain, her washed- 
out eyes seemed to have no colour in them. Her formidable 
moustache alone bristled up with constant spasms of pain. Be- 
sides all this she was so strangely altered that I wondered what 
had caused the change. I went nearer, and bending down, kissed 
her gently. I then gazed at her so inquisitively that she under- 
stood instinctively. With her eyes she signed to me to look on the 
table near her, and there in a glass I saw all my dear old friend’s 
teeth.’ 

There is one quality that most of the stories she tells have in 
common : they are clearly the productions of a very literal mind. 
She will accumulate fact upon fact, multiply her octopuses inde- 
finitely, in order to achieve her effect, but she will never invoke 
any mystical agency. How could one manage ‘the souls of the 
drowned’? All the vast unconscious forces of the world, the 
width of the sky and the immensity of the sea, she crinkles together 
into some effective scenery for her solitary figure. It is for this 
reason that her gaze is so narrow and so penetrating. And although 
her convictions as an artist hardly enter these pages, it may be 
guessed that something of her unmatched intensity on the stage 
comes from the capacity which she shows for keen and sceptical 
vision where character is concerned; she is under no illusions. 
‘I had played badly, looked ugly, and been in a bad temper.’ 
One figures her the most practical of women when she chooses, & 
cheapener of fowls with the best of them, who will only suffer herself 
to be cheated from the same cynicism with which, no doubt, she 
would cheat herself if she wished it. For so clear an insight does 
not seem in her case at least consistent with a very exalted view of 
her kind ; if she had it by nature she may have found that it would 
not lend itself easily to the resources of her art, that the effects to 
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be got by it were uncertain, and it is her glory to make any sacrifice 
that her art demands. Certainly, when you have read some way 
in the book you become aware of a hardness and limitation in her 
view, which perhaps may be accounted for by the fact that all 
these violent scenes are the result of certain well-contrived explosions 
which serve but to illumine the curious face, so unlike any other 
face, of the actress. And in a world thus lit for us in lurid bursts 
of violet and crimson light the one figure in all its poses is always 
vivid enough, but the others which fall just outside the circle are 
strangely discoloured. Thus, she saved a lady from falling down- 
stairs on board ship, who murmured ‘in a voice that was scarcely 
gudible “ I am the widow of President Lincoln” .. . A-thrill of 
anguish ran through me . . . her husband had been assassinated 
by an actor, and it was an actress who prevented her from joining 
her beloved husband. I went to my cabin and stayed there two 
days.” And what was Mrs. Lincoln feeling meanwhile ? 

Such a multiplication of crude visible objects upon our senses 
wearies them considerably by the time the book is finished, but 
what we suffer—it is the final triumph of ‘the personality ’—is 
exhaustion and not boredom. Even the stars, when she draws 
her curtain at night, shine not upon the earth and the sea, but upon 
‘the new era’ which her second volume will reveal to us also. 

With our eyes dazzled by this unflinching stare we are urged 
to say something of the revelation—and vainly, no doubt. For the 
more you are under the obsession of a book the less of articulate 
language you have to use concerning it. You creep along after 
such shocks, like some bewildered animal, whose head, struck by a 
flying stone, flashes with all manner of sharp lightnings. It is 
possible, as you read the volume, to feel your chair sink beneath 
you into undulating crimson vapours, of a strange perfume, which 
presently rise and enclose you entirely. And then they draw 
asunder and leave clear spaces, still shot with crimson, in which 
some vivid conflict goes forward between bright pigmies; the 
clouds ring with high French voices perfect of accent, though so 
strangely mannered and so monotonous of tone that you hardly 
recognise them for the voices of human beings. There is a constant 
teverberation of applause, chafing all the nerves to action. But 
where after all does dream end, and where does life begin? For 
when the buoyant armchair grounds itself at the end of the chapter 
with a gentle shock that wakes you and the clouds spin round you 
and disappear, does not the solid room which is suddenly presented 
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with all its furniture expectant appear too large and gaunt to be 
submerged again by the thin stream of interest which is all that is 
left you after your prodigal expense? Yes—one must dine and 
sleep and register one’s life by the dial of the clock, in a pale light, 
attended only by the irrelevant uproar of cart and carriage, and 
observed by the universal eye of sun and moon which looks upon us 
all, we are told, impartially. But is not this a gigantic falsehood ? 
Are we not each in truth the centre of innumerable rays which s0 
strike upon one figure only, and is it not our business to flash them 
straight and completely back again, and never suffer a single 
shaft to blunt itself on the far side of us? Sarah Bernhardt at 
least, by reason of some such concentration, will sparkle for many 
generations a sinister and enigmatic message ; but still she will 
sparkle, while the rest of us—is the prophecy too arrogant ?—lie 
dissipated among the floods. 

VirGiInia STEPHEN, 



























HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR. 


Ir was ‘’leckshun’ week, but the ‘’leckshun’ was no General 
Election, affecting the whole population, leading eventually to 
White House and other far-off regions of political strife. This 


| “Ieckshun’ concerned only the coloured people who, with all the 
| happy mimicry of their race, so keenly alive to the effect of pomp 


and ceremony, were about to follow the example of the white folks 
and elect a coloured Governor for themselves. 

It was a custom not without parallel in many parts of the 
Southern States, and in this particular district it had held ground 
for fully a century, so that it was no new untried experiment in 
legislative play-acting that the dusky electors were called upon to 
make, but rather a delightful recurrence of an old-established, well- 
rooted custom that now plunged Humphreysville deep in the throes 
of a coloured election, with all the zeal, bustle, and commotion 
befitting such an event. 

The following notice had been posted up cn the door of the 
little coloured meeting-house :— 

"TENTION! NIEGORS! 
On de night ob Wed’sday, September 2nd, dar gwine be a ’leckshun ob de 


cullud gemmen of Humphreysville ter fill de post ob Guv’ner, wif de ushul 


percession ter follow. 
By Order, 


From de Quarters. 

This notice, like a lodestone, had attracted all eyes, and dozens 
of woolly heads devoid of the smallest capacity for reading, had 
studied it diligently for days past. Such an occasion as the present 
seldom came oftener than once in a lifetime, owing to unreasonable 
stretches of longevity on the part of coloured Governors, who were not 
chosen, like the Popes, for their advanced age, and who seemed 
to find the elixir of life mingled with their draught of power in a 
way that completely blocked promotion to other aspirants; so 
that, although the funeral of the late ‘Guv’ner’ was of the most 
solemn description, calculated to rouse the profoundest grief in the 
hearts of all that witnessed it, the tears of Africa were all too quickly 
dried on mourners’ cheeks in the lively anticipation of electing his 
1 Copyright, 1908, in the United States of America. 
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successor; so true is it all the world over—‘The King is dead; 
long live the King!’ 

In the prospective delights of a now possible ‘’leckshun’ it 
would hardly be reasonable to expect that anyone should unduly 
prolong their mourning for old Caleb, who for twenty-five years 


had persistently kept them out of all electoral joys, nor look for 


inordinate grief at his decease now that he had unblocked the way 
at last, and lay resting, ex officio, in the front row of the little coloured 
burying-ground upon the hill. 

So the coloured community gave itself up unreservedly with no 
arriére pens‘e to the task before it; and the monotony of the 
past was soon forgotten in the unwonted excitement of the present, 
A new ‘Guv’ner’ was about to be elected with all the enthusiasm 
that a hundred black heads and a hundred busy tongues were 
capable of, and that is saying a good deal, since in dusky politics 
tongues run higher and heads wag freer than in any other sphere 
of politics known. Bees at swarming-time were not more busy 
or more oblivious to all but their one great purpose than these 
clustered groups at cabin doors and windows. 

The clusters were thickest and the hum loudest round Black 
Sambo’s door. Black Sambo was the popular candidate—the 
stump-orator of the place, with so great a gift of the gab that it was 
commonly believed that if ever his tongue should fail him he could 
talk with his coat-tails. The plantation was convinced that the 
President himself could not beat him at oratory, and Sambo more 
than shared his neighbours’ opinion. He had felt the government 
upon his shoulders long before ‘ Unc’ Caleb’ had shuffled off this 
mortal coil, and now, supremely confident of his own fitness for the 
office, he had strutted about the Quarters, delivering fine periods 
of oratory for a whole fortnight of self-appointed holiday ; and the 
overseer, seeking to recall him from these unprofitable heights, 
got a ‘Guv’ner’s’ bow and the proud rejoinder: ‘I ain’t got no 
time ter wuck, ’case ob de duties ob my new perfession.’ 

No chieftain in his kraal on the far banks of the Congo was more 
vainglorious than Sambo; and the arguments he used to establish 
his position were so subtle and so numerous that his less-gifted 
compatriots went down before him as tamely and as inevitably 
as the Athenians before Socrates. There had been two or three 
competitors at the start, but these lesser lights had waned and gone 
out before the all-powerful beams of Sambo’s successful star. His 
door was besieged day and night by a crowd of dusky supporters 
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and the human hive buzzed and hummed with so intense a rest- 
lessness that work was, to all intents and purposes, at a standstill. 
So disturbing an element had the ‘’leckshun’ become, that every- 
thing on the plantation was more or less deranged by it; and 
young ‘Marse Tom’ Humphreys, lenient, like all old Virginian 
planters, towards the customs and traditions of coloured life, 
frankly expressed a wish that old Caleb had died at a more convenient 
season, and not just at the Fall, when every negro was wanted for the 
field-work and the produce of the year awaited the ministry of 
black hands to carry it. 

Still ‘Marse Tom’ was a Southerner, and the custom had held 
good in his father’s life-time and his father’s before him. Old- 
time prejudices must be honoured. True, Black Sambo was a 
wind-bag, and loved words better than work at all times, but the 
sooner he came into his kingdom, and the plantation settled down 
to work again, the better. ‘Marse Tom’ would be only too ready 
to receive the deputation whenever it should arrive, and, falling 
in with the spirit of the hour, convey his congratulations to the 
new ‘ Guv’ner ’ in a few words happily combining speech and sermon, 
not forgetting, moreover, in free-handed colonial fashion, to supply 
the necessary funds for the inaugural festivities and rejoicings 
to follow. 

For there was a big time coming on the plantation. No one 
slept the night the ‘Guv’ner’ was elected, and at the ‘’leckshun’ 
ball whole families went entire. A babe in arms was no hindrance, 
and an aged caretaker was provided to look after the row of little 
woolly-headed sleepers packed away in one corner of the barn, 
while light-hearted mothers twirled and shuffled over the uneven 
floor, freed from maternal responsibilities till morning. There 
was no disorder or drunkenness on these occasions—the ‘ Guv’ner’s ’ 
influence made for moderation and good conduct ; he was never a 
King of Misrule. 

The custom had some good at bottom of it, and had worked 
well in ‘Unc’ Caleb’s’ day, but the present candidate was not 
of his type, and there were others ‘Marse Tom’ would have pre- 
ferred to see in that position—old favourites such as Jubal the 
fiddler, Unc’ Caleb’s son, who, being in the direct line of succession, 
might have been supposed to have had some chance of support, 
but whose dreamy unpractical nature had put him out of the 
Tunning altogether, and whose name it would never have occurred 
to any dusky elector to propose, any more than one would seriously 
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propose a three-year-old pickaninny swinging on a gate. With 
his lean thoughtful face and air of gentle abstraction, he was as 
good a figure of an idealist as one could meet with of any colour, 
and the practical issues of life must necessarily pass such a one by. 
The acknowledged genius of the place, he had ‘ played down’ five 
other plantations in open competition, but he had no rhetorical 
powers, and was tongue-tied on every subject but music. On the 
occasion of the solemn announcement of Unc’ Caleb’s death to the 
assembled negroes, an occasion when, by all the laws of nature, 
a speech had been imperatively required of him, all he had been 
able to say was, ‘ My po’ ole fader’s gone ter glory,’ and then, to the 
horror of his audience, had reseated himself. It was a brevity 
unheard of within the pale of relationship—it was too abrupt to 
be filial—the most unrelated negro could have done better. To 
that voluble race to be short of words was an unpardonable sin, 
and on the subject of death it was unheard of ; for, in negro belief, 
orations, eulogies, laments, were as necessary to the departed soul 
as a Catholic mass. The dead must be soothed with many words 
before the long silence of the grave settles over them for ever; 
and to allow any among them to pass away into the Speechless 
Land without a proper supply of these wordy tributes of affection 
was to defraud the dead of their just rights, and would surely 
bring its own punishment with it, since the unsatisfied dead were 
liable to haunt the earth until their dues were fully paid. 

All night long Jubal’s wife, Maria, had sat up reciting to him 
all the beautiful death-sentiments her emotional dark nature 
was capable of, while Jubal sat silent and wet-eyed in a corner. 
By morning, Jubal had enough material for a dozen orations, 
and it was not Maria’s fault that he failed so signally in his duty 
towards the dead. All her life she had been coaching him to play 
his part as heir to his father’s authority, and now he had thrown 
away his chances in a sentence. After that, Maria’s tears for Unc’ 
Caleb were more bitter than any on the plantation, nor did her 
grief find any abatement in the thought of the coming election. 
In her young days she had been proud to marry the son of the 

Guv’ner,’ but her honours had always been vicarious ones, and 
with the death of her father-in-law they had ceased altogether. 
Now, one does not live so near the steps of a throne without ac- 
quiring a complete knowledge of the advantages that belong to the 
position of a throne-holder. Maria’s practical mind was not led 
away by official honours only, though the glamour of these was so 
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great that, even in Unc’ Caleb’s day, a modest enough old negro 
in private life, it was commonly reported that ‘ Marse Tom lived wif 
de Guv’ner !’ 

Maria’s mind dwelt rather on the material advantages to be 
gained thereby—the plot of ground that the ‘Guv’ner’ would 
receive for his own cultivation, the extra supplies from the ‘big 
house,’ with unlimited tobacco, and the reversion of all ‘ Marse 
Tom’s’ broadcloth suits—‘ brodclof’ and a stove-hat being the 
only attire etiquette permitted to coloured ‘Guv’ners.’ Every 
detail of the case was of necessity so well known to her. She had 
seen the judicial processes at work all her life—the streams of 
litigious negroes with their feuds and grievances to be settled, 
and Unc’ Caleb, an infallible figure of sable wisdom, conducting 
those dusky councils with all the gravity of white folks in Congress. 
And now the shoulders of his own son were too weak to wear bis 
mantle, and it must go to a stranger. It was doubly bitter, since 
Jubal might be said to have been born in the purple, and might 
naturally have been expected to make an hereditary thing of it. 

‘It most ’nough ter meck yo’ po’ ole fader rise outen de grave, 
“case he ain’t neber gwine ter lie quiet down dar when he larn dat 
no-count Sambo gwine be ‘lected in his place. He ain’t neber 


. gwine be resignated ter no sech debilmint’s dat. I's s’prised at 


yo’, Jubal, de way yo’ ack ’gin yo’ own fader. He sho ain’t gwine 
ter own yo’ fer no son ob his at de ’Rection Day ; an’ yo’ gwine be 
disgraced fo’ de whole Warld den, an’ me an’ de chilluns we gwine 
be disgraced too,’ and Maria wept at the universal humiliation 
before her, when that great sorting-up of families should take place, 
and fathers should find children, and children should find fathers 
in a glad reuaion she might not share. 

But Jubal would listen to no reasoning ; he refused to respect 
the feelings of the dead, or the living. 

‘I ain’t got no call ter be de Guv’ner,’ he would say in his gentle 
unambitious way. ‘I sho kin catch on ter nuffin’ but de musick.’ 

‘De musick! De musick! De musick!’ Maria would shriek 
in a crescendo of baffled rage, ‘ yo’ tink de Warld gwine ter stand 
still ter listen ter yo” musick. De musick am a fool ting, an’ ter tink 
dat I dun marry a nigger dat’s nuffin’ better dan a musick-box ob 
tunes !’ 

But Maria had learnt from long experience that it was useless 
to ‘’spute’ with Jubal on that score. Music had always been a 
stumbling-block in her path. She remembered all the spells she 
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had made and put upon Jubal, but without avail. Not the most 
elaborate incantation at the dark of the moon had ever been strong 
enough to break its power. Music could bewitch people better 
than any hoodoo. Look what Jubal could accomplish by simply 
drawing the bow across the strings—there was that couple, Hannibal 
and Cassy, who quarrelled more than any couple in the Quarters, 
and had parted from ‘ discompaterbility ob temperature.’ Jubal 
had played over them, and the instant he had turned into the 
simple little tune he had played at the baby’s burying, they had 
fallen upon each other’s necks in a tearful reconciliation. Then 
there was Pompey, the coachman’s daughter, dying of slow fever, 
which even miraculous draughts of old Madam’s medicine had 
failed to cure : Jubal had drawn the bow across the strings ever so 
lightly, and this time it was no tune at all, just the sound of running 
water, and rivers, and all cool trickling things, and the child had 
fallen into a temperate sleep, saved by the magic that could draw 
cool watery sounds out of a fiddle made of dry wood! Then there 
was that foolish wild boy, Jake, who was continually running away, 
and being found and brought back again, till Jubal took him in 
hand, and played the homesickness into his bones so effectually 
that he never wanted to stir beyond a hundred yards. Then, again, 
there was Sanders, the free-thinker, the most ‘ howdacious nigger’ 
on the estate, who even went so far as to argue with ‘ ole Miss’ on 
the subject of religion, and who went about boasting that ‘ he warn’t 
gwine ter believe nuffin’ he couldn’t see wif his own morshal eyes,’ 
thereby raising sceptical doubts in other dusky male minds, till 
Jubal took his conversion in hand, and played around him with such 
rollings of thunder-chords, such majesty of firm convicting intervals, 
such austere and relentless tones, ending with the profoundest 
Dies Irae ever heard, that though the Devil fought hard for Sanders’s 
soul, he lost the day, and Sanders, enveloped in sound mysteries he 
could not understand, found therein the presence of the Unknown. 
Terrified and shaken, he bellowed to Jubal ‘ ter quit fiddlin’,’ only 
too thankful to acknowledge in conscience-stricken haste, ‘dat 
de Lawd gotten hold ob me sho this time.’ Here was magic of the 
highest order, for never before had ‘’ligion’ and the fiddle fought 
side by side, and a musical conversion was unknown even in that 
revivalistic circle. 
Maria had been willing, perforce, to allow music a place in 
Jubal’s life up till now. Just as Prince Hal might be allowed to 
follow his own vagaries unchecked till he came into his kingdom, 
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so Jubal might fiddle to everybody’s need as long as his father 
was living ; but now, like the prince of history, he should put aside 
his own inclinations and take upon himself the hereditary duties 
of his position. But to Maria’s horror and dismay he declined 
to emerge from his position as heir-apparent into the full rdéle of 
kingship, refusing utterly to give up his quondam freedom and 
seclusion, and openly preferring to remain Jubal the fiddler, rather 
than take the proud title of Jubal the ‘Guv’ner,’ which might so 
easily have been his. Maria felt herself powerless. 

‘Yo’ sho ain’t no more count dan de wind in de trees,’ she said 
helplessly. ‘ Yo’s jest a po’ two-foot fool ; an’ dat what dey all sey. 
Sambo, he sey yo’s “a po’ fool”’ ; an’ ole Miss, she shake her head at 
me vexed-like, an’ sey yo’s “a blind fool ” ; an’ Marse Tom he smile 
dat queer smile ob his, an’ he sey yo’s a “ divine fool,” an’ dat 
likely de worsenest fool ob all. Dat musick am yo’ curse, Jubal, 
ef yo’ hadenter got dat musick in yo’ inside yo’d be a ’sputable 
member of society.’ 

* Does dey sey all dat injuriousment ob de musick ?’ said Jubal 
with a wounded incredulous look. ‘I sho gwine ter teach dem 
better, honey.’ 

Maria had moved him at last ; she had touched him on the side 
of his art, but she was too full of her own grievances to perceive 
how deeply her random shot had gone home. For Maria had more 
than one bitter pill to swallow. Besides the ‘Guv’nership,’ there 
was the subsidiary office of ‘Guv’ner’s’ wife, and Black Sambo’s 
Sue would now fill that long-coveted position, and take precedence 
of all feminine life upon the plantation. Sue was a ‘no-class’ 
negro, picked out from among the field-hands for her glossy good 
looks, when Sambo was a gay young bachelor with no thoughts of 
‘pol’tics ’ under his woolly thatch. She had toiled barefoot, in the 
sun, when Maria had worn boots in the high service of ‘ ole Miss,’ up 
at the ‘big house’; for Maria had been a house-negro, and was 
therefore a ‘quality’ negro, and as such could never associate 
with the field-hands, between whom and the house-negroes a great 
gulf was fixed. Maria was quite sure of her own qualifications for 
the post. Shrewder thar most, her judgment had been trained 
under ‘ ole Miss ’ herself, whose charities she had helped to allocate 
and distribute ; and ‘ ole Miss’ had long learnt to rely on Maria’s 
shrewd estimate of her race, and to appeal to her on many points 
of domestic discipline. It was the last drop in her cup, but what 
was Maria to do, handicapped by a husband who, though the legiti- 
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mate heir to power, yet steadfastly turned his back upon it, and 
spent his time in back corners of the woods crooning to his old 
fiddle when he should have been spending it marshalling his forces 
and making his calling and election sure ? 

As a husband, Maria had nothing to complain of in Jubal ; she 
acknowledged him to be the best father on the estate. All helpless 
creatures loved him, though helpful people avoided him, dumb 
animals nosed him out as a friend, and where children were con- 
cerned he was as irresistible in his old flapping coat as the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin. He would walk the floor all night with a little ‘ teether’ 
in trouble on his shoulder, and his large bony forefinger was as good 
for cutting a tooth upon as it was for drawing tunes from the 
fiddle. Sometimes on a return from his lonely wanderings in the 
woods he would find a cabin divided against itself; hot maternal 
indignation pouring itself out on young chastised limbs in a scene 
of youthful discomfiture. He took no apparent heed or part, 
just took up his fiddle again, his remedy for all things, and peace 
fell on the troubled domestic waters. 

‘Dar ain’t gwine be no discords ’ceppen we uns meck dem,’ he 
would say, letting a shower of music through the cabin, as he resolved 
all the angry chords of life into such pleasant harmony that the 
smallest decimal of the family lifted its head and re-captured its 
equanimity in the mildness of his atmosphere. 

That so ‘ biddable’ a man should set up as a passive resister 
to his own wife was ‘ discredible’; and it was amid a tumult of 
conflicting emotions that the ‘’leckshun’ day at length drew 
near. 

The night had fallen, a silvery September night, and the first 
stars showed as points of lightin adreamy luminoussky. Low clouds 
upon the horizon flashed at slow intervals into quiet heat-lightning, 
which illumined like a tender search-light from heaven the groups 
of moving figures, stepping briskly along every pathway in one 
common direction. The whip-poor-wills called clearly through the 
pale dusk from the flat lands which they haunt, but to-night their 
melancholy cry is lost in gayer sounds, drowned out by the chatter 
and laughter of dark throats. It is a packed assembly ; by 7 o'clock 
there is scarcely breathing-space. The women have tucked flowers 
in hair and belt and bosom, and even the men carry awkward 
nosegays, which they sniff at in the intervals of waiting ; for all 
love flowers, these mutual children of the sun, and a ‘ frolic’ such as 
this, which may never recur in the lifetime of the present genera- 
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tion, is adjudged worthy of the full-dress compliment of floral tri- 
butes. Inside the meeting-house, the white walls are in sharp 
contrast with the shiny black mass upon the floor, and divide the 
room into two broad stripes as distinct as day from night, and in 
the black stripe it would be safe to aver that not so much as a 
mouse could have found standing-room. The hour of his triumph 
had come, and Black Sambo, already treading in spirit the blissful 
paths of office, stood upon the platform, shining with success and 
unctuous with self-congratulatory assurance. Black Sambo’s wife, 
also, looked on with an exalted eye, out of which she cast pitying 
glances at the other women whose husbands were not Sambos. This 
public exhibition of feeling on the part of her rival was almost 
more than Maria could bear, as she sat in the front row of the 
opposition, deprived of office. She had drawn a blank in the 
native lottery, and ‘ no-’count ’ Sue had drawn the prize. Maria’s 
pride alone kept her from a complete break-down. 

‘T’s glad it gwine out ob de fambly. I’s ’bout tired ob niggers’ 
quarrelses,’ she loudly proclaimed to hide her smarting feelings. 
She had a rushing in the head, and heard Black Sambo’s speech in 
a dream that was all nightmare. He was very pompous, very 
loud, and very fluent ; the words ran off his tongue like rain off a 
cabin-roof ; Utopia was coming, or the millennium. His promises 
were loud and many, his protestations full and complete, as he 
tolled his eyes and puffed out his cheeks in the face of an admiring 
constituency. He thanked them for the honour they had done 
him, which he hoped to hand down to his ‘ prosperity.’ (Sambo 
meant to found a dynasty, at least.) ‘Bruders an’ sisters, I’s sho 
got de key ob dis ‘leckshun in my pocket. I’s de candidate fo’ 
yo-uns. I see it in yo’ eyes, an’ I see it in yo’ faces. I’s de Guv’ner 
fo’ yo’-uns, ’case I know de workin’s ob yo’ hearts, and de longin’s 
ob yo’ breasts. Dar ain’t no one knows dis so intimatiously as 
dis chile. Yo’ gotter hab yo’ cause upheld, yo’ gotter hab yo’ 
wants made known, an’ who gwine do dat like me wif de nachul 
gift ob langwidge dat nuffin’ doan tire, dat’s neber been beat yet. 
I ain’t a boastin’, bruders an’ sisters, case yo’ know I speak de 
trufe. I war born talkin’, an’ I argied wif my ole Mammy de 
fustest time I open my mouf, an’ dar ain’t any dat ken get de 
better ob Sambo’s tongue, an’ dat what yo’-uns want. A man 
*thouten words am like a tree ’thouten leaves, eben de birds dey 
laughin’ at him.’ And here Black Sambo threw meaning glances 
of contempt in the direction of the tongue-tied Jubal. ‘It am 
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de ’scrutable way ob Providence, one man kin talk an’ anoder 
be dumb like de ox an’ de ass ; an’ ’case dey’s gotten no power wif 
de tongue, dey try ter meck up wif dey fool tings liken musick an’ 
fiddlin’ an’ sech,’ still covering Jubal with his eye. ‘But dem 
dat de Lawd gib de gift ob de tongue, dey doan need nuffin’ else, 
’case dey’s full up wif words, an’ sinse, an’ de comfort ob lan- 
gwidge. An’ now I gwine read my pronouncement ter yo’-alls, 
dat Marse Tom gwine ter sign dis night,’ and Black Sambo drew 
the important document from his pocket with a flourish, and read 
as follows : 

, ‘I, Black Sambo, ob de nigroes belongin’ ter Marse Tom Humphreys, havin’ de 
Honour put on me ter be de Guv’ner ober yo’, I gwine do my uttermost endever 
ter serve yo’ in ebery rispect, and hope yo’ gwine ter "bey me ’cordin’ly. 

BLACK SAMBO, 
Guv’ner ober de Nigroes ob Humphreysville.’ 


Loud and unanimous applause greeted the conclusion of Sambo’s 
speech. Bounce and bluster are sure of a following, and nowhere 
more so than among the impressionable children of the desert. They 
had accepted him at his own valuation, as their leader and spokes- 
man, and now acclaimed him to the skies, with all the credulous 
faith of their dark natures. 

The babel and confusion were at their height, when an un- 
expected thing happened. Jubal, who had sat listless and absent- 
minded during Sambo’s peroration, now rose to his feet, and stood 
before them, his placid worn face so like the ex-Governor’s, though 
with all the shrewder lines left out, that even the new party so 
triumphantly acclaiming his rival could not but feel guiltily 
conscious of it. He stood alone, without a follower, a Crown Prince 
without a crown, painfully calling up the tardy words that so 
plainly failed him at his need. It was no concern of his this babel 
and fuss, but for one thing, he was an idealist about to defend his 
ideal. 

“I ain’t no speaker,’ was his first halting phrase, as he looked 
deprecatingly at his audience still flushed with the new wine of 
Sambo’s eloquence. ‘But yo’-all gwine meck one mistake dis 
night, dat I gwine set right. Dey tell me,’ and here Jubal’s eyes 
opened wide with a grieved astonished expression, ‘dat de musick 
ain’t no sarvice ter de warld ’tall, dat it cain’t help ter govern 
folks, an’ dat me an’ pussons liken me am fools, an’ soft-headed, 
an’ no good ’tall, case ob de musick inside ob us. Dey sey dat 
de musick am a triflin’ no-’count ting, jest fit fer de chilluns, an’ 
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ain't got nuffin’ ter do wif de sarious business ob life. Now,’ 
and the gentle-faced speaker gathered wrath as he went along, ‘de 
folks dat sey dat dey lie in dey throats. It am de biggest lie, 
an’ come from de faders ob lies—’case de musick am de power- 
fullest ting in de warld, bruders and sisters, an’ I gwine ter prove 
it, Kin yo’ live ’thouten de musick? Kin yo’ die ’thouten de 
musick ? Dis fiddle hab help yo’ ter marry yo’ wives, an’ ter 
berry yo’ faders an’ mudders. It hab played in de dark, an’ it 
hab played in de light ; it hab been de companion ob yo’ joys, an’ 
de companion ob yo’ sorrers. It hab been a-comfortin’, an’ a- 
rejoicin’ wif yo’ all de time, an’ now it gwine ter warn yo’. I ain’t 
got no power ob de tongue, but it ain’t only de tongue dat kin 
speak. De tongue am de onruliest member, an’ I gwine ter leave 
de tongue alone. Yo’ hab heard ’nuff what de tongue kin sey dis 
evenin’, an’ now yo’ gwine ter hear what de musick kin sey, ’case 
de musick am de powerfullest ting in de warld, an’ I gwine meck 
it de powerfullest ting in dis room ter night’ ; and Jubal, with the 
air of a Moses rebuking the backslidings of his people, swung the 
instrument to his chin, and the argument began. Jubal was on 
the defensive at last, but he was defending music, not himself ; 
her reputation was at stake, her rights, not his, were impugned. 
And the great goddess he had worshipped so faithfully all his life, 
the supreme beautifier of life, the comforter of men, was surely at 
his elbow when this new ‘Lobgesang,’ in praise of Music, fell 
from his bow. 

It was a whole Symphonia Domestica of the dark race that first 
held his hearers spell-bound, in which birth and bridal and death 
had a place, a fine commingling of cradle-songs, love-songs, requiems, 
epithalamiums floating out over the whole range of life, and bringing 
personal proof to everyone there. For each of his hearers lay so 
open to attack; their memories were all on Jubal’s side, and 
Witnessed against their owners. At festivals, at ‘mournin’s,’ 
at ‘berryin’s,’ at the departure of the very old, and at the arrival 
of the very young, Jubal, with his simple art, had used ‘ motives’ 
as freely and as unerringly as greater musicians than he have done, 
and there was no phase in coloured history but had its Leitmotiv 
of tenderest melody, its little heralding notes of gladdest joy or 
saddest sorrow. Each well-known tune, as it was strung on the 
chain that Jubal was weaving, had a personal application and 
fitted the life-story of this or that dark brother or sister, and was 
inextricably bound up with this or that back-chapter of their 
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history. Here was the gala-tune to which you marched so lightly 
on your wedding-morn; and here was the tune behind which 
your feet lagged so heavily as you climbed the slow hill to the 
burying-ground, and left some lost affection there. Here were 
gay affirmative tunes, and sad negative ones; tunes for the 
‘chilluns’; bird-tunes ; idle sun-hot summer tunes; quiet dark 
winter ones. Jubal showed no mercy, like a father-confessor the 
fiddle knew all the secrets of the human heart, and held them 
quivering in the air. The instrument Jubal ostensibly played 
upon was the fiddle ‘Marse Tom’ had given him, but the instru- 
ment he really played upon was the quick-beating hearts of the 
coloured people heaving and palpitating around him. Back and 
forth went the bow on its vindicatory mission, and now, after their 
personal needs had been reached, came a larger note—the Sym- 
phonia Politica, the needs of the body-politic. As the notes 
dropped from the bow, dominions, powers, kings, princes, governors, 
in one stupendous march of law and order, seemed to pass across 
the poor meeting-house ; great issues, and the feel of history hung 
in the air, and that goodly company of the kingly ones seemed 
hovering above those awed black heads. An influence too great 
to resist swept over them. Black Sambo’s shallow utterances 
faded from their minds—the self-seekers and the place-hunters 
fell away, their narrow centre lost in the ever-widening horizons 
the fiddle opened up to them, like desert vistas of African immensity. 
Sambo had shown them the littleness of power; Jubal was showing 
them its vastness. They did not understand it any more than 
the trees understand the music that the wind wrings from their 
passive branches, but some great revulsion had passed over the 
room. Bodies rocked, heads swayed, arms were uplifted; only 
Maria guessed the truth—the great power that had governed her 
life was governing Jubal’s without his knowing it. It was on her 
side at last; he was playing himself straight into the Governorship; 
in vindicating music he had found the dominant. Then a wonderful 
thing happened. Jubal, still drawing those inspired notes from the 
fiddle, stepped from the platform with an air of exultation, and 
as he passed down the ‘island’ of the little meeting-house with 
head erect, every row fell in behind him in silent order, until not 
a single member of the gathering remained behind, only Black 
Sambo and his wife slunk away in the all-merciful darkness, over- 
thrown by the omnipotence of the power they had so lately rejected. 
Up_at the ‘ big house,’ ‘Marse Tom’ was sitting over his wine in 
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the great west parlour with ‘ ole Miss’ by his side. The room was 
full of old colonial dignity. The lights shone on polished surfaces 
of uncovered mahogany, on the antique silver of tall candelabras, 
on fair vessels of service, on book-lined walls, and was finally 
reflected back again from the beautifully waxed hard-wood floor. 
The distinct aristocracy of the South looked out of both faces, and 
you were made subtly aware of its presence in every well-bred 
movement, and in the tones of their pleasant high-sounding voices. 
‘Marse Tom’ wore an air of fine tolerance and quizzical good- 
humour as he leaned back in his chair discussing with the manner 
of a genial satirist the rather personal topic of the coloured election ; 
but ‘ ole Miss’s ’ cameo-finished face had a cloud of vexation upon 
it, and her voice had a ring of distinct disapproval. 

‘I think you should have settled the matter out of hand,’ she 
was saying. ‘If you had put up Jubal as your nominee he would 
have been elected without a murmur. Instead of which you 
stand aside and let an idle, worthless fellow, who would have been 
whipped in your father’s lifetime, step in and take his place.’ 

‘But how about the freedom of the individual? I believe in 
representative government, but, if I had put in my own man, where 
would the representation have come in? I’m sorry for your 
disappointment, Mother, but I had to hold myself neutral,’ said 
‘Marse Tom ’ with an affectionate glance downwards, as he dropped 
his hand lightly over the finely wrinkled one that lay near him. 

‘I don’t agree with all this talk of freedom,’ said ‘ole Miss’ 
with a turn of her autocratic head; ‘the negroes are nothing but 
children, and need guidance. After all, we know better what is 
good for them than they do themselves, and Jubal’s wife is an 
excellent woman. She was your nurse as a boy, and the most 
faithful servant I ever had. Her judgment is as much to be relied 
upon as any white person’s, and she has been the greatest help 
to me in the management of the women and children.’ 

‘Ah, I see, Mother; Maria is your nominee. She was to have 
been the dea ex machina—the power behind the throne. If I had 
known your plans, I might have fallen in with them better, but 
the Salic Law is strong among the primitive races ; indeed, it was 
the primitive races that first brought that law against petticoat- 
government into existence, if I remember rightly, and you would 
have had trouble there, Mother.’ 

“You are always laughing and making fun of me, Tom, and you 
will never take anything seriously, but you are laying up trouble 
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for yourself, I am afraid. Old Caleb was a power among his 
followers, and kept them in order, but no one is going to follow 
Black Sambo, and you will have all sorts of petty worries and 
annoyances to contend with, and much more work to do in the 
management of the people.’ 

‘Well, I am bound to miss old Caleb; a fine old negro in his 
way ; he made an excellent buffer, and saved me a lot of bother and 
trouble. I expect to sit in the office a good many hours a day 
before I get his successor into shape. But take comfort, Mother. 
I promise you Black Sambo shall get no sinecure, and it will knock 
some of the nonsense out of him. Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown, you know, and I expect he will wish himself well out of it 
before long. I have given him full warning. I said, “‘ Sambo, have 
you realised what a load of hard work you are taking upon those 
easy-going shoulders of yours, and what an industrious life you will 
be compelled to lead settling everyone’s affairs but your own ? 
Do you feel capable of sacrificing your present enviable life of 
leisure and ease for the sake of those who will probably repay you 
with reproaches and ingratitude? Do you feel yourself strong 
enough for so arduous a post? Better fling away ambition, 
Sambo, before it is too late.” The rascal only grinned slyly in my 
face, and said, “I’s jest bouten’s strong’s Jubal, Sar,” and I could 
only retire to blush unseen at my own detected partiality ; for, of 
course, I had Jubal in my mind all the time; and after that I 
determined Black Sambo should have his innings.’ 

It was this fairness in ‘Marse Tom’s’ character that made him 
so great a favourite. He had an almost whimsical regard for the 
feelings of others, and could not have snubbed a dog, much less a 
negro. In his presence things went at their highest value, and 
common things looked up. His smile was often inscrutable, but 
you left your amour propre in his hands with perfect confidence. 
As Black Sambo once said, ‘ Marse Tom’s de only white pusson dat 
doan mind me I’s a nigger.’ That liberal manner of his wiped 
out colour, and there was the gift of freedom in his very eye. He 
had the trick of the cultured in being able to hold things away from 
himself, sampling them, and appraising them as so much food for 
his own mental palate, but this did not detract from his fine qualities 
as a humanist, nor shut out the appeal which the naive simplicity 
of the coloured people continually made upon his heart. Just now 
the sound of the advancing fiddle and the tramp of feet in the 
distance was borne in through the open window, and there was 
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a world of indulgence on ‘ Marse Tom’s’ face as he rose and offered 
his arm ceremoniously to ‘ ole Miss.’ 

‘There, Mother, they are coming at last. Let us go out into 
the hall, that we may be ready to welcome his Excellency the 
Governor! Jubal is playing his rival in with musical honour, 
Ican hear.’ 

‘I wonder Maria lets him—he has no pride at all,’ said ‘ole 
Miss ’ with disapproval. 

‘Well, Mother, you and I owe something to Jubal. He is like 
the scapegoat upon whom the sins and shortcomings of others have 
been laid. When I gave Jubal that old Strad of mine, I sent my 
own aspirations and ambitions along with him into the wilderness— 
into that delightful world where dreamers and visionaries have it 
all their own way, and are called fools by practical people for their 
pains. Thus I saved my hold on practical life at Jubal’s expense, 
and you have to thank him that your son has as much common- 
sense as he has; but I always feel a little guilty towards Jubal, 
just as a rich conscript must feel towards his paid substitute when 
he gets killed in the battle, or has to bear all the scars and knocks 
which he himself escapes. By Jove! the beggar plays like one 
inspired to-night. I should never have made as good a musician 
as Jubal. It is worth going out into the wilderness to play like 
that!’ 

Mother and son passed in stately fashion from the room into 
the large hall beyond where the chattering house-negroes were 
already assembled for the impending ceremony, and took up their 
position at the head of the great steps, under the broad verandah 
that ran its embracing pillars round the old colonial mansion. The 
tramp of many feet and the sound of the fiddle gained momentarily 
upon the ear; the dark heads were advancing nearer and nearer ; 
now the avenue was traversed, and Jubal, the leader, brought the 
cortege to a halt under the wide portico, within a few yards of ‘ ole 
Miss,’ and let his arm sink to his side for the first time, with a dazed 
and bewildered look. 

*Marse Tom’s’ eye wandered over the swarming black heads 
seeking in vain for Black Sambo. 

“The rogue is not usually afflicted with modesty ; he means to 
appear with enhanced glory just at the right stage moment, I 
suppose,’ he said in a laughing aside to his mother, expecting each 
moment the serried ranks to open and disclose the flamboyant 
figure of the plantation orator. Aloud he said, ‘ Welcome, friends ! 
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You are here to-night to tell us your decision. I therefore call 
upon you to name the new Governor.’ 

Suddenly the summer night was vocal with one great shout, 
that seemed to shake the firmament, and a hundred black throats 
opened simultaneously to emit the cry, ‘Jubal! Jubal!’ 

It was a painful awakening for Jubal when he descended from 
his mood of exultation to find that greatness had been thrust upon 
him, and that by his own hand. The chains of office were heavy 
and grievous to him, and the constraints of his high position galled 
his free spirit. After a week of it, he fled to silent refuges in the 
woods, leaving Maria as his ‘dep’ty’ to carry on the management 
of affairs. 

‘De Guv’ner sey,’ was a formula sweet as honey to her lips, and 
it prefaced all her administrative efforts. ‘De Guv’ner sey dat 
Caesar gwine hab no sorter berryin’ ’tall, an’ only three mourners 
fer de sake ob de widder, ’case he wur de thievingest, good-fer- 
nuffin’est nigger *bout de place ; de Guv’ner sey dat sister Lindy- 
Ann can’t marry agin till she dun do de dree months mournin’ fer 
her fust husband ; de Guv’ner sey dat no chile on dis yer plantation 
hab got ter go ter hoodoos, ner listen ter devil-talk, by order of 
“ole Miss.” ’ 

After each new stroke of policy, ‘Marse Tom’ would look at 
“ole Miss’ with a twinkle in his eye, and say he had never met a 
better ‘Guv’ner’ than Maria. And Maria herself, at the zenith 
of her power, would look at the fiddle as it lay on the dresser in the 
kitchen with very much the same expression on her beaming face 
as her ancestors in equatorial Africa may have bestowed upon 4 
favourite fetish. 

L. M. Cooke. 




















THE LATE AMERICAN CRISIS. 


‘How pleasant it is to speak of the late Monsieur Mordaunt!’ So 
said Porthos when the Three Musketeers landed in France, having 
finally disposed of their terrible enemy, who had done his best 
first to prevent their leaving England alive, and then to ensure 
their being blown into shivers on their way home. It is no less 
satisfactory to be able at last to apply the word ‘late’ to the 
American crisis, which showed itself so extraordinarily tenacious of 
life during the last two months of 1907, and threatened at various 
periods in the course of its existence to produce most inconvenient 
consequences in other countries besides the land of its origin. 

In some of its aspects the word late is premature as applied to 
this crisis. The effect on American commerce of the recent shock 
to credit and breakdown of financial machinery has yet to make 
itself fully clear, and the social and political results of the check 
to commercial activity and wholesale dismissals of workmen may 
have some still more interesting surprises in store for us. But at 
least it may be assumed that the worst of the purely financial crisis 
is over, now that the United States have ceased from importing 
all the gold that they dared to take from London or from any other 
place where it could be found, and now that the American banks 
appear to have partially resumed the first duty of a banker, as 
we understand it on this side of the water, and to be meeting 
demands on them in cash. 

This part of the crisis, then, being over, is ripe for discussion 
and consideration, and merits them very well, both by reason of 
the strange manner in which it arose and the still stranger fashion 
in which it ran its course, and was dealt with, or rather accepted, 
as a matter which had better be left to take care of itself, by the 
American people. The full and true account of it, of course, will 
not be written just yet, or by any Englishman. Only an American 
can understand the inner meaning of the matter, for the behaviour 
of a nation under stress of financial or other circumstances is 
obviously a question of national temperament. An alien can 
marvel and surmise, but, not being inside an American skin, he 
cannot really account for what is, at bottom, a phase of American 
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feeling. And even an American would probably prefer to let this 
strange wood recede a little further into the background of history 
before he would care to begin a final and exact picture of the trees 
that were in it. All that can be done, here and now, is to give a 
very impressionist and blurred sketch of the American crisis as it 
appeared to observers on this side, who were, of necessity, in- 
adequately informed concerning much that was essential to its 
true comprehension. 

The crisis was an American afterthought in a process of financial 
liquidation, which was world-wide, and seemed to have gone far 
in the direction of comfortable completion. And this liquidation 
was the result of too much prosperity, too much commercial 
activity, too much expansion, and too much production. As 
most of the readers of the CoRNHILL are, happily, unfamiliar with 
the jargon of the market-place, it is perhaps desirable to explain 
that liquidation means a general selling up of commodities and 
securities and a reduction of their prices to a level at which they 
will be taken off the hands of speculators, and go to those who are 
prepared to pay for them, and consume them if they are com- 
modities, and hold them if they are securities. Such liquidations 
are periodical, but they generally arise from bad trade and a 
slackening demand for goods and services. The liquidation of 
1906 and 1907 was peculiar, in that it arose, as has been said, from 
trade that was too good and expansion that was too rapid. 

Good trade and rapid expansion require more and more money 
to finance them, and, if they are continued long enough, reach a 
point at which the monetary pump runs dry, and trader and 
adventurer can get no more, pump they never so vigorously. As 
the production and distribution of commodities is largely con- 
ducted by means of money borrowed until they reach the final 
consumer, it is »bvious that a great increase in the output and 
turnover of goods makes an increasing call on credit facilities; 
and this is still more so, when this same activity of trade and 
improvement in distribution is accompanied by a still more rapidly 
growing demand which causes a rise in the prices of goods, especially 
of raw articles of industry. At first sight it seems absurd for 
active production to go together with rising prices, since its obvious 
effect is to make things cheaper by multiplying their quantity. 
Nevertheless it is easy enough to see how this apparent paradox 
may become an inevitable truism. If, for example, a large number 
of manufacturers are making big profits by buying woel and weaving 
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it into cloth, and if at the same time other industries are so pro- 
sperous that their employees can buy more and more cloth as it is 
turned out, then many others will try their hands at cloth-weaving, 
and existing weavers will increase their plants, and so the demand 
for wool will go on growing; and in the meantime speculators will 
see a chance in the wool market and buy for the purpose of a pro- 
fitable resale, and so the game goes on merrily, rolling up the 
demand for more money to play it with, like an accumulating 
snowball. 

The effect of active expansion and development is still more 
marked, for these processes do not tend to an immediate, or even 
an early, return of the money put into them. They imply the 
opening up of new country, laying down of new railways, and the 
hundred and one forms of expenditure involved when adventurers 
see that the demand for products can only be satisfied by the 
development of new areas for their production ; and as this process 
necessarily takes time, a large amount of capital becomes locked 
up until it has been completed. 

At the same time the buoyancy and optimism produced by 
all this ferment in commerce and development stimulate specula- 
tion in securities; all the companies engaged in producing and 
handling the increasing trade product and in preparing new terri- 
tories for production are earning big profits, or are thought to 
be doing so or to be going to do so; consequently their prices are 
expected to go up, and speculators, quick-witted but lean in purse, 
want to buy them, and want to borrow money to buy them with. 

Thus all these processes tend to an increasing clamour for 
money, on the part of traders, adventurers, and speculators. And 
money is a commodity of which the supply cannot be indefinitely 
expanded. The money of commerce does not, of course, consist 
of coins, or it would be very easy to see that its expansion would 
soon be overtaken by a growing demand. It consists of paper, 
in the form of notes, cheques, bills of exchange, &c., and so it can 
be multiplied freely as long as bankers are prepared to make loans 
to their customers ; and, in good times, credit thus becomes blown 
out, or inflated as the City more politely phrases it, to meet the 
greater number of goods and securities that come into being to 
serve as a basis for these loans. But bankers always have to keep 
a careful eye on this blowing-out process, and to see that the 
paper money which they thus create does not become too heavy 
for its ultimate foundation, which is, the gold which they have 
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in their tills or the credits that they have with the central bank of 

their country, if there be one.. Consequently they charge higher 
and higher rates for the loans that they grant, as the demand 
increases, and at a point they begin to refuse loans and to call their 
money in again. And then liquidation, or general selling up and 
realisation, has to begin. 

The pressure for money, which we have seen to be the inevitable 
result of active trade and vigorous expansion, had for some time 
been a marked symptom. Every autumn, when the world’s 
biggest crops are moved and the demand for cash so becomes most 
acute, high rates for money had been a regular feature for some 
years, until in 1906 the fact that the Bank of England raised its 
rate to 6 per cent. drew general attention to the facts of the monetary 
position even among those classes which give least heed to fluctua- 
tions in the value of money. Their attention was also called to the 
same fact by a different phenomenon, which is only another way of 
expressing the same thing, namely, a fall in the prices of securities. 
For when trade is so active that it eats up all the capital that is 
to be had and asks for more, a fall in the price of stocks, which 
have a fixed yield attached to them and so cannot become more 
valuable owing to big trade profits, is a foregone conclusion. Hence 
it is that when trade is boiling with activity in the industrial centres 
it is usual to find London, which is a centre of finance rather than 
of trade, listless, idle, and depressed. For such a season is bad for 
purely financial operations, since the most active money-making 
classes are putting all the money that they can get hold of into 
their own businesses, and there is none left for the financier to 
work with. 

It had, then, been evident for some time that the supply of 
money was inadequate for the activity and expansion that was 
proceeding, and the process of liquidation had already been going 
on for some time, as was made apparent by the rapid dwindling in 
the prices of securities and the beginning of a reaction in the prices 
of commodities, when the United States intervened with one of 
their staggering spectacular displays. They had already suffered 
from one or two very severe spasms during the autumn of 1906 
and last spring, and it was evident enough that the liquidation 
process, which was uncomfortable and depressing enough every- 
where, was causing acute internal pains in New York and elsewhere 
in America. This also was natural enough, because in their case 
activity and expansion had been conducted with ali the boyish 
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optimism that is one of the most attractive features of the collective 
American character, and also because it had been accompanied by 
speculation in commodities and securities, organised on a truly 
gigantic scale, and by the creation of new securities by railroad 
and other companies which wanted money for expansive purposes, 
at a rate which would have sufficed by itself to gorge the money 
market into a condition of nauseated surfeit. But though con- 
tortions and convulsions were thus clearly indicated as symptoms 
that must mark the course of the malady, there seemed to be 
good reason to hope that it might proceed to a successful conclusion 
without producing any alarming disturbance. 

These hopeful calculations, however, were upset by a com 
bination of unfortunate circumstances, chief among which were the 
American currency system, the discredit into which American 
finance had fallen in the eyes of its own public owing to revelations 
in connexion with insurance and other scandals, the close con- 
nexion between this thus discredited finance and the American 
banking system, and finally, perhaps, the efforts of the American 
executive to curb the power and ambitions of the great trusts 
and corporations, which were alleged to be binding the country 
hand and foot in the gyves of despotic monopoly. 

The American currency system is admitted to be the most 
inefficient that was ever submitted to by a businesslike people. 
Legal tender currency, apart from actual coin, is provided partly 
by the Government and partly by the banks. The Government 
notes consist of the old greenbacks issued during the Civil War, and 
kept alive ever since out of sentimental considerations, and cer- 
tificates issued against gold and silver. The Treasury appears 
to have no power, at present, to increase the currency for which 
it is responsible, except by the printing of certificates against gold 
deposited, and as the gold deposited would do just as well if coined 
and circulated, this power has little practical value. The banks 
issue notes, but only against Government bonds as security, with 
the result that the supply of notes is strictly limited by the supply 
of Government bonds, so that in their case also expansion is im- 
possible, unless the Treasury can be induced to increase its debt and 
issue more bonds, in order to supply the basis for fresh currency. 
This delightfully absurd device has, as we shall see, actually been 
put into execution during the course of the late crisis, when the 
Government borrowed an enormous sum that it did not in the 
least want, in order to enable the banks to issue more notes against 
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the bonds so created. If Alice had reported such a financial éx. 
pedient as being adopted in Wonderland, she would have been 
reproved for overstepping the bounds which should be observed by 
the most whimsically fantastic humour. 

From this want of elasticity in the currency system, it results 
that in the autumn, when cash is wanted in the country districts 
to finance the harvesting and moving of the cotton and cereal 
crops, money is taken away from New York, which regularly 
experiences more or less strain at this period. Another unsatis- 
factory feature is the fact that the Government continually absorbs 
an enormous revenue, owing to the preference of the United States 
for trying to tax themselves into prosperity by means of high tariff 
duties, and that this revenue accumulates in the hands of the 
Government, and so causes still further stringency, until the 
Treasury is obliged to come to the relief of the Money Market and 
deposit some of its funds with the banks, which are thus enabled 
to lend them to their customers. But as it can only make these 
deposits against approved security, and as the class of security 
that will be approved appears to vary according to the needs of 
the occasion and the view of the Secretary to the Treasury, there is 
always an element of uncertainty and caprice about these deposits, 
and the New York Money Market never knows how far, or for how 
long, it can count on them. When it is added that the inelasticity 
of the currency in expansion is equally apparent in contraction, the 
law having especially provided that only a certain number of notes 
may be redeemed in one month, it will be apparent that the system 
has been ingeniously devised for inefficiency at every possible 
point. 

As to the discredit of American finance, there is no need to cite 
examples or summon witnesses. Ever since the insurance scandals 
there has been an unsavoury procession of revelations and disclosures 
showing how those responsible for the management of American 
companies have used their funds to gamble with securities in Wall 
Street, to purchase control of other systems, and generally to carry 
out all kinds of interesting and profitable enterprises which were 
wholly beyond the province of their office, and left the interests 
of the proprietors out of consideration. Now that a campaign 
against the great corporations, and the money power in general, 
has become a matter of politics in the United States, it is perhaps 
as well to take statements with regard to financial morality on the 
other side of the water with caution. But, all due allowance for 
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political exaggeration being made, one is forced to the conclusion 
that the standard of ordinary decency in business affairs is not 
exacting. A striking example was afforded in the last Presidential 
Message, in the course of which Mr. Roosevelt, who is generally 
regarded as a Quixotic champion of commercial reform, mildly 
suggested to Congress that it might discuss the question whether 
it was desirable that a bank manager should borrow money from 
the till of his own bank. 

This discredit unfortunately included American banking, 
because it was well known that many of the banks were controlled 
by the big financiers, their small capitals having made it easy to 
acquire a controlling interest in one, borrow on the shares held for 
this purpose, use the money borrowed to buy the control in another, 
and so on until a chain of banks, controlled by a group and pre- 
pared to finance its ventures, appears to be a regular part of up-to- 
date organisation in Wall Street. 

These facts—the bad currency system, the discredit of finance, 
and its reflection on the banks—in themselves provided a fine 
mass of inflammable material which was only waiting for a spark. 
What the spark was, and who applied it, are questions which will 
probably provide food for argument as long as anyone takes any 
interest in the matter. Harried American financiers, whose wrong- 
doings and shortcomings had been in their view exaggerated, if 
not created, by the imagination of the President for the purposes of 
political campaigning, maintained that all the responsibility for 
the crisis lay at Mr. Roosevelt’s door. On the other hand, another 
theory attributed it to these very ‘ magnates,’ whom it accused of 
organising panic to frighten the executive out of its ardour for 
reform, and then being swept off their feet by the panic, which 
rapidly outran their intentions. Probably enough the crisis began 
by the sheer momentum of preceding events, none of which can be 
selected as the specially efficient cause. When asked whether 
President Roosevelt had destroyed public confidence, Mr. Dooley, 
that profound observer and economist, replied that he had only 
given it a shove as it fell off the roof. 

However that may have been, the first overt appearance of 
anything like financial panic was an old-fashioned run, not on a 
bank, but a trust company, known as the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company of New York. It had been immediately preceded by 
a very ugly event—namely, the removal of the chief officials of a 
New York bank by the Clearing House Committee ; but this action 
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was taken by the banking hierarchy, and was a welcome indication 

of a desire to check irregularities ; also it was followed by reassuring 
statements to the effect that the trouble had been confined within 
a ring fence, &c., and though it must have given depositors in other 
banks matter for serious thought, and must certainly have contri- 
buted to the mistrust of their bankers which set the American 
public hoarding, it did not arise from, or immediately provoke, 
panic-stricken action among the general body of depositors. 

The run on the trust company was a different matter. For it 
was an open declaration by the public of want of confidence in an 
important depository of the public’s money, and of a consequent 
desire to get the said money out of the trust company’s hands, a 
desire which was so persistent that it finally forced the company, 
after a very gallant stand, to put up its shutters and own itself 
insolvent. It should be noted that an American trust company is 
quite different both from an English trust company and from 
an American trust. An English trust company is chiefly concerned 
with investing its shareholders’ money, claiming to be able to earn 
them better rates of interest than they can get on their own account, 
by means of its expert knowledge and the large scale on which it 
operates. An American trust may be defined roughly as a combina- 
tion of businesses with a view to diminishing competition and 
establishing monopoly ; but an American trust company appears 
to be chiefly a bank, calling itself by another name in order to evade 
the severe restrictions imposed by the American banking laws. 
It does not issue notes, which is perhaps the most important of a 
bank’s functions from the American point of view; but it does 
everything that we mean by banking on this side, that is to say, 
it takes money on deposit, lends it out again, and, when solvent, 
meets cheques drawn on it, and pays cash on demand. 

The strictness of the American banking law, which compels 
the banks to keep a reserve of cash equal to 25 per cent. of their 
deposits, and makes them liable at any time to inspection by a 
Government official to see that they have got it, and also restricts 
them in the matter of investing funds in real property, imposed 
galling fetters on the soaring spirit of American enterprise, which 
tends to unfit those in whom it is strongly developed for performing 
the humdrum functions of banking. And American enterprise, 
in very characteristic fashion, exclaimed, with Falstaff, ‘ Shall 
resolution be thus fobbed, as it is, with the rusty curb of old Father 
Antick the law?’ and proceeded to evade old Father Antick by 
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developing banks under the name of trust companies. Being less 
restricted, the latter were able to compete with the banks with 
much apparent success, and it is likely enough that when the run 
on the Knickerbocker Trust set in, and all the other trust com- 

ies began to take measures for mutual protection, the New 
York bankers felt a certain satisfaction in the misfortunes of their 
insidious rivals, and would have welcomed the crisis if it would 
only have exposed the weakness of the trust companies and the 
dangers of allowing depositories of public money to invest it except 
under strict regulation, and then stopped. 

But the crisis was not so obliging and discerning. The run on 
the Knickerbocker Trust lent itself to headlines and the picturesque 
fancy of the descriptive reporter, and all over the Union the fact 
was very loudly proclaimed that in the centre of American finance 
a large number of depositors preferred to take care of their own 
money instead of leaving it with an institution which had, till 
then, borne a high reputation. And the disease was immediately 
pronounced to be highly infectious. The run spread to the banks, 
and spread all over the country, and in a very short time the legal 
minimum of 25 per cent. of cash to deposits had been encroached 
upon. The financiers made reassuring statements and uttered 
the most optimistic sentiments in interviews, but in vain ; pulpit 
eloquence was invoked in order to allay apprehension and stop the 
tun, but depositors thought they knew more about banking stability 
than their spiritual pastors and masters, and continued to take 
their money out of their bankers’ hands and put it away in safe 
deposits or under the domestic mattress. 

The banks resorted first of all to the old plan, tried in former 
crises, of issuing Clearing House certificates—that is to say, of 
paying their debts to one another in paper, thus setting free their 
whole stock of currency to meet their customers’ demands, and it 
was hoped that this measure would suffice to tide matters over 
until public confidence was restored. But public confidence 
tefused to be restored, and as the crisis had arisen—after the 
manner of crises—at the most inconvenient moment that it could 
have chosen, at the time when the normal demands for currency 
for moving the crops made money scarce, and as the arrangements 
of the American currency system made it impossible to expand the 
supply, and as the Government did nothing for some time to relieve 
the situation, the banks finally adopted the simple but very effective 
expedient of refusing to part with cash except as, and in what 
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quantities, seemed good to them. And a premium on currency 
was thus established—that is to say, if anyone wished to be paid in 
legal tender cash, instead of in bankers’ cheques on the Clearing 
House, he had to take so much less than the face-value of his 
demand. In other words, the whole American banking system 
went into a state of temporary default. The whole machinery of 
exchange broke down, defaults and receiverships were rife all over 
the country, and the United States relapsed into a condition of 
economic savagery, such as existed in the days when banking was 
not. 

In the meantime the American executive had taken no step 
that indicated any appreciation of the gravity of the crisis. The 
Secretary to the Treasury had, it is true, deposited all his funds 
that could be spared with the banks, in order to assist them ; but 
this power, as we have seen, was normally exercised in times of 
ordinary pressure, and nothing was done in the direction of any 
extraordinary measure to provide for an extraordinary emergency. 
In fact it may be said that the American Government, and the 
whole American people, sat down quietly and tamely under a state of 
affairs in which the custodians of the people’s cash calmly refused 
to part with it when asked for it by its rightful owners. It is a 
truly astonishing spectacle, and one that can only be explained 
and interpreted by an American. After a time the executive did 
at last decide that something ought to be done, and made that 
famous issue of bonds, borrowing money that it did not want, 
so that the banks might have a bigger basis for note issue ; but even 
then it soon repented itself, and stopped the operation before it 
was half completed. The President ‘also made an appeal to the 
people which might have had some effect if it had been uttered a 
few weeks earlier ; but, as it was, fell as flat as the magnates’ inter- 
views and ghostly counsel from the pulpit. And so the crisis was 
left to drift along to its conclusion; and now the telegrams, from 
the jerky and disconnected statements of which most of our infor- 
mation about the crisis has to be derived, say that the American 
banks have had a very prosperous half-year, and are expected to 
declare high dividends. This profitable result of general default 
is a pleasing finishing touch to an episode which has been humorous 
in many of its aspects. 

Exigencies of space prevent any description of the effect of the 
American crisis on the money markets of the world, all of which 
it strained with more or less severity. The United States, having 
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abandoned banking for the time being, consequently required an 
inordinate amount of pocket money, and the premium on currency 
made it a profitable transaction to import enormous amounts of 
gold. London, as the great free market in gold, was pulled on to 
an extent which forced it to raise its Bank rate to 7 per cent., and 
the result of this measure was that gold poured into it from other 
centres, and at the end of the crisis the Bank of England’s reserve 
was stronger than at its beginning. It was a remarkable and very 
gratifying demonstration of London’s power and predominance in 
the international money market. The fall in the prices of securities 
which accompanied the consequent stringency was quite moderate, 
thanks to the drastic thoroughness of previous liquidation, and 
provided a favourable opportunity for investors, which was readily 
taken by those who were fortunate enough to have any spare cash 


available. 
HartLey WITHERS. 
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Our fisherfolk are a race apart, their character scarcely intelligible 
to those of us who have lived among them, and to the average sea- 
side visitor as obscure as that of the okapi. They are commonly 
represented, by those whose knowledge of them is limited to the 
encounters of a summer holiday, as more eloquent grumblers than 
even the farmer. I have known the latter rail eternally at the skies, 
though to him a week of drought may mean later ripeness in the 
orchards and a night of rain may mean an acre or two of spoilt 
crops. The fisherman, to whom a week of calm may mean starva- 
tion and a night of storm death by drowning, rarely grumbles at 
the weather at all. Not his is the impatience of poverty that marks 
the landsmen of all trades, but rather the equal mind which inspires 
a dumb and dogged patience that the wise and wayward alike 
laugh at in those who fish to pass the time, but that even fools 
are moved to admire in those who fish to feed their young. 

We are also told that these fishermen are thriftless, never laying 
by for a rainy day. Thriftless! Many a Cornishman of my 
acquaintance earns an average weekly wage through the year of 
thirteen shillings. On this dole he may have to keep a family of 
six children, hale, hearty, and growing almost visibly out of their 
raiment. The whole sum is handed over every week-end to the 
goodwife, who, with a knowledge of finance that would not disgrace 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, pinches and contrives to such 
purpose as to feed and clothe them all, pay the rent, keep the 
breadwinner’s pipe alight, and avoid falling into debt. How 
in the name of Samuel Smiles she does so much on so little, let 
those who call her thriftless explain. The truth is that extravagance 
is for those who know happiness. The thriftless man is he who 
comes easily by his means, and the agonies of the fisherman’s toil 
leave no relish for dissipation. 

The fisherman is exactly what his environment has made him. 
Only the pauperising interference of the philanthropist, or the 
cheaper charity of trippers, can mould his character on other lines; 
sap his spirit of independence, and undermine the fearless honesty 
of his nature. Life is a cruel riddle for him, so he is dour. He is 
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brought face to face with storms in the night, so he is God-fearing, 
ay, and a little superstitious. Matthew Arnold’s definition of 
religion as ‘morality touched by emotion,’ which always seems 
to me applicable rather to the middle-class devotion of Bayswater, 
has no more to do with his godliness than with the fanaticism of 
the Mohammedan. So, too, the fisherman is honest, for he lacks 
the landsman’s temptation to be otherwise. Lastly, he is resource- 
ful, for, unequal to emergency, he would surely drown. He is a 
fatalist : who would not be with death ever staring him rudely 
out of countenance ? Of his domestic morals I have nothing to 
say. Writers of minor fiction have, with singular want of intuition, 
told us all about them, but for the men of midnight oil in cities to 
judge the domestic relations of a fishing cove is for the Head of 
the Jesuits in his college to judge the Sultan of Turkey in his harem. 

All that is good and all that is bad in the fisherman is born out 
of singularly hard circumstances. The unending battle with wind 
and wave has written its sign manual on his rugged brow, yet he 
himself would count the dangers and discomforts of the sea life 
the ieast factor in the winter of his discontent. At all times of the 
year, in the chilling blizzard of winter and in the summer fog, in 
which death may stalk even nearer to his deck, he takes the enmity 
of the elements for granted and asks no quarter. He never gives 
death a thought. In all probability he cannot swim, and even 
if he could he would be fatally handicapped by the waterlogged 
sea-boots and clinging oilskins which he is bound to wear if he is 
not to be crippled with rheumatism. If the wind rises, it may 
carry away his sails. If it falls, he may be unable to get back to 
market before his catch is spoilt. Yet, for aught he recks of his 
struggles with wind and wave, his life’s labour might be one long 
sensuous dream of moonlight fishing in summer seas like that 
described by Mr. Hichens in his latest story. 

No ; if we would understand what the fishermen really have to 
grumble at, if, in our quest, analysis need go further than the giving 
of a twelvemonth’s toil for a pittance of 33/. 16s., we must look 
beyond the risk of drowning and the certainty of discomfort. 

The reasons for such small earnings are not far to seek. In 
the first place, much of what they catch is wasted. Cuttlefish, 
starfish, small crabs, and other backboneless vermin are of no 
account. In this country, moreover, we eat no more than forty 
or fifty kinds of fish at the outside, a strange contrast with the 
five or six hundred that may at one season or another be found on 
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sale in the markets of Japan. Thus, he will catch abundanee of 
dogfish, wrasses, and other kinds of fish that fetch no price and rob 
him of bait te no profit. 

The public also wants most of its fish exceedingly cheap. Itisa 
cruel irony that the fish that command the highest prices, salmon 
and red mullet, are caught without risk to life and limb. The salmon 
is caught in seine-nets worked in estuaries, in tidal reaches, or in 
the open sea within a stone’s throw of the beach. The red mullet 
catches itself in the pockets of trammels set among the rocks and 
left to trap the fish at night. Yet such easily plucked fruits of the 
sea fetch, weight for weight, ten times as much as the haddock, 
for which trawlers have to spend weeks on remote fishing-grounds 
out of sight of land. 

If the price paid to the West End fishmonger is small, what 
shall be said of the dole that remains for the fisherman on the beach, 
between whom and the consumer living in London are erected 
many barriers of intermediate profits, including landing-dues, 
two or three middlemen, a railway company, and a landlord who 
expects a high rent on the nail! Allowing for all these unavoid- 
able taxes, a fresh herring may sell for one penny in Hampstead 
or for three in Bond Street, but in either case the fisherman can 
obviously get very little for merely gathering the fish from the 
sea. 

Much is written of the exorbitant freights charged by railway 
companies for the carriage of fish, but to the unbiassed eye these 
seem in many cases reasonable enough. As an example, the 
Great Eastern Railway Company undertakes to carry five tons 
of fresh herrings from Yarmouth to London, a distance of over 
one hundred and twenty miles, at the rate of 12s. 8d. a ton. This 
is surely an irreducible minimum for a carrying company not 
conducted on the lines of a charitable institution. Where remedy 
might be possible is in some readjustment of the strangely com- 
plicated arrangement by which it seems necessary that fish landed 
on the shores of the Bristol Channel shall be despatched forthwith 
to Billingsgate, meeting another train laden with ice-kept fish 
from the North Sea for the use of consumers in the West Country. 
Much of this seemingly antiquated retail system is no doubt in- 
evitable, owing to the demand for certain classes of fish in localities 
remote from the port of landing, but it is carried too far, with 
grievous loss to the fishermen. Billingsgate remains by tradition 
the dumping-ground of most of our fish, and prices consequently 
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fall very low in times of plenty. Cornish fishermen occasionally 
get better money from the ‘jowters,’ who hawk fresh fish round 
the farmhouses and villages of a district indifferently served by 
the railroad, but the practice is of only limited operation. 

This cost of communication with the central market is a common 
source of loss to all fishermen alike. Yet, in considering their 
troubles, we must not regard them as a homogeneous class. Some 
catch their fish in nets, others on hook and line. Some fish by day, 
others by night. Some fish for a few hours daily in sight of their 
own cottages, and others make voyages of many weeks’ duration 
from Lowestoft to Mount’s Bay, from Hull to Iceland, from 
Plymouth to Portugal. Some work for a fixed wage, others on 
adivision of profits, and a few for their own hand. Some depend 
on the caprices of fishes which move in vast shoals over wide sea 
areas, Others catch only those kinds which inhabit fixed grounds 
easily located by those who know the bearings. From all of these, 
we may be sure that the sea takes more than ever it gives. 

The hookers fish with long lines, on which are many hundreds 
of hooks, or with handlines carrying only two or three. The nets 
are of various patterns. The trawl sweeps the sea-bed of both 


‘flat fish and round. The drift-net is a floating snare dragged 


across the path of moving shoals. The seine encloses these shoals 
when they come close inshore. The trammel is a wall of cotton 
ouls-de-sac erected among the rocks. Such brief differentiation 
of their methods may suffice to explain the grievances of each class. 
The trawler works by steam or sail, and the troubles of the steam- 
trawler are practically restricted to the aforementioned operation 
of railway rates and intermediate profits on low prices at the coast. 
As to the hardships that beset smaller craft, the steam-trawler 
is not only immune, but is, justly or otherwise, regarded as in great 
measure causative. Excluded by the by-laws of fishery districts 
from fishing within the three-miles limit, and operating as a rule 
far from territorial waters, he is, unlike the smacks and other 
craft, subjected to no inconvenience by Admiralty schemes for 
erecting permanent firing ranges in the bays, nor does he share 
the resentment of the smacksmen when inlets like the Moray Firth 
are closed to trawling. The Fishery Board for Scotland has for 
some years excluded British trawlers from the Firth on the assump- 
tion that it is a nursery for young flat fish. Unfortunately, much 
of its area, which is not far short of 2,000 acres, lies outside the 
territorial limit, so that foreigners of several nationalities are free 
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to exploit grounds closed to Scotch and English vessels, to the 
not unreasonable discontent of the latter. 

The hooker regards any trawler operating on his grounds as 
the Evil One en pécheur. In terms unscientific, but also unequi- 
vocal, he execrates him as the slayer of immature flatfish, the 
disturber of spawning grounds, the dumper of débris on favourite 
fishing areas, and the ruthless destroyer of long lines, trammels, 
crab-pots and all manner of fixed engines that lie in his erratic 
path. In this complex indictment, there is some truth and more 
hyperbole, but the trawler remains the thorn in the side of all 
other classes of fishermen. It is easy to understand that these are 
chagrined by the contrast in bulk between his catches and their 
own, but the fact remains that, obnoxious as he may be to his 
rivals, the trawler is indispensable if the markets are to be kept 
regularly supplied with cheap fish. Were he debarred, the poor 
would soon be restricted to herrings and sprats. 

The smaller folk have many sorrows in which the trawler has 
no part. The hooker complains bitterly when he finds the corks 
of sunken trammels dancing over his favourite pollack-ground, 
Class legislation between such factions would run the risk of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, a principle that can rarely be good law, but 
where legislation fails, the unwritten law of local custom is often 
efficacious. Thus it is tacitly understood that, in summer and 
autumn, the pilchard-drivers on the south coast of Cornwall have 
the freedom of the sea at nights, so that all trawling must be done 
by day and even crab-pots must be removed out of mischief. At 
St. Ives, in like manner, the seiners have the right of way over all 
other gear during the brief autumn season of their activity. When 
smouldering grievances burst forth in actual rioting, as when 
Newlyn raged against the Sunday fishing of the men from Lowestoft, 
or when Grimsby fought for less work and more wage, the police 
courts deal at once with the ringleaders, and arbitration then 
revises at leisure the causes of discontent. 

The hookers and crabbers also suffer sorely at times from the 
expense and difficulty of getting bait. Our netsmen do not, like 
the French sardine-fishermen, use bait to attract the shoals to 
the meshes, but the rest have always to be supplied with bait. 
I have known of small Plymouth hookers spending as much as 
1001. a year in this way. Milford has to procure its bait from 
either Cork or Yarmouth, and the crabbers of Selsey, in Sussex, 
are often compelled to telegraph for theirs to Grimsby. 
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There is another grave aspect of the fisherman’s sorrows, 
Innumerable beasts, birds, and fishes prey rapaciously on sea-fish, 
and the porpoises, seals, cormorants, sharks, dogfish, and octopus 
are in this sense his dreaded rivals, not merely consuming the fish, 
but also getting entangled in his nets, which they ruin in their 
struggles to escape. The cost and labour of repressing this miscel- 
laneous vermin are left to the men themselves. In France, gunboats 
are sent to wage war on the cetaceans that plague the sardine- 
grounds, and in Finland there is a small but adequate Government 
reward in the form of bounties similar to those paid by some of 
our salmon-boards for the shooting of cormorants. It is the pride 
of the British nation to leave all and sundry matters to private 
enterprise. This impatience of State aid may, since what is every- 
body’s business is also nobody’s business, explain why some other 
nations, less prejudiced, are going ahead in the race. 

The dogfish are the fisherman’s worst enemies. To such an 
extent have they swarmed on the fishing-grounds in the Plymouth 
district during the past few winters that the fishermen, fearing the 
loss of their gear, have thought it expedient to remain idle ashore 
for days together. An attempt has been made to create a market 
for dogfish as a cheap and wholesome article of food. Public 
banquets were held at Plymouth with a view to popularising it, 
and since, in spite of the poet, there is much in a name, it was even 
proposed to offer it for sale as ‘flake.’ It must be confessed that 
only a very moderate success has so far crowned these praise- 
worthy attempts to turn the enemy to account. Here indeed 
is an opportunity for some philanthropist anxious at once to feed 
the poor of London slums and benefit a great industry. In the 
year 1818, it is on record in the archives of Bristol that skate and 
tays, then regarded as offal, were distributed free to the poor of 
that city three times a week. Let some charitable friend of London’s 
slums pay for huge freights of dogfish to be distributed during the 
winter months. He would certainly alleviate immediate distress 
and might also create a permanent demand. There is no reason 
why, if not perhaps the most delicate of our fishes, these small 
members of the shark tribe should not be regarded as wholesome 
food, for they themselves feed, not, as is commonly supposed, 
on the bodies of folks drowned at sea, but on pilchards, whiting, and 
other excellent and clean food. Unless a market be created for 
their flesh, or possibly for the skins (for which I had an inquiry 
last summer from a large Midland firm of umbrella manufacturers), 
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there can be no remedy for the dogfish plague. So immense are 
their hordes that they cannot be driven away from the fishing. 
grounds, but must be caught, if possible, for sale. 

At irregular intervals, the octopus is another expensive enemy 
of the fishermen. The hostility of the rest is of small account. 
Cormorants may damage the limited resources of a trout-stream, 
but their drafts on the balance of the sea are insignificant. There 
are men who even pretend to regard gulls as active enemies of the 
fishermen, but not of these are the fishermen themselves, at any 
rate in Cornwall, where they rely on these birds to keep their 
harbours clean, averting epidemic and removing a reproach that 
would soon banish summer visitors over-sensitive to such impres- 
sions. Of all the untrue bills found from time to time against the 
seagulls, perhaps the most plausible was that of a Fellow of the 
Royal Society who, three years ago, blandly declared, on some 
audacious hypothesis best known to himself, that the number 
of these birds on our coasts could be placed at 2,000,000, and that 
the annual damage done by them to the herring fisheries represented 
a sum of 24,000,000/. Here of a truth is a mathematical feat to 
which the quadrature of the circle should be child’s play. 

Porpoises must consume vast quantities of fish, but being 
constantly on the move and not haunting the same grounds for 
weeks like dogfish, their inroads are less felt and the damage more 
distributed. They may, moreover, be unrecognised benefactors 
of the fishermen, since Shetlanders so regard their cousins, the 
whales, which they say not only drive the herring shoals towards 
the coast, but also guide the fleets to their whereabouts. For 
this reason they bitterly resent the recent revival in the whale 
fishery by Norwegian and Scotch capitalists. 

Of minor fishermen’s sorrows, dependent on local conditions, 
the name is legion. Sennen men have been threatened with loss 
of their grey mullet because the rocks were stripped bare of seaweed 
to manure the neighbouring farms. The cockle-fishermen of 
Leigh have been brought to the verge of starvation because those 
shellfish are suspected (probably with reason) by Dr. Klein and 
other authorities of transmitting the bacillus of typhoid. A similar 
scare was launched in the press not long ago in respect of Thames 
‘whitebait,’ but without so far having any serious consequences 
for the fishery. These are cases of ruin from purely natural causes. 
Now and then high politics and fiscal juggling step in to take 
away the fisherman’s source of livelihood. Brighton trawlers 
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have lost the once profitable direct trade with Paris, via Newhaven, 
because of prohibitive taxation by the French Government, and 
the re-imposition of a similar tax on cured pilchards imported 
into Italy now threatens to bring starvation to many Cornish 
homes. 

The sorrows of the fisherman might be swelled to a much longer 
list, but even from what has been said the reader will have little 
difficulty in appreciating the hardships of his life. The difficulty 
is rather in understanding how new generations of these toilers 
can be found to replace the old. As a matter of fact, if inquiries 
were made at Brixham and other ports in which the apprentice 
still plays a part, it would be found that there is a growing tendency 
on the part of the younger stock not indeed to stay on the land, 
where there is no room even for those bred to the plough, but to 
emigrate to America or go to sea in other capacities. The Navy 
has of late years held out greater inducements than it did in the 
old days of crimping and the ‘cat,’ and masters of smacks find 
increasing difficulty in enlisting willing and efficient apprentices. 

Yet there will always be a supply of such labour. The call of 
the sea is in their blood, and the knowledge of fishing in their 
bone. The soyez plutét ma;on si cest votre talent mandate rules 
on the water as well as on the land, and adaptability is not among 
the fisherman’s virtues. Natural and political forces conspire to 
crush them, but they persist. It is their fate. We pity them, and, 
handicapped by the poverty of our idiom, we call theirs a dog’s 
life and think that we have said the worst. Dog’s life? The 
most persecuted pariah of a Moorish village basks by comparison 


in the lap of luxury ! 
F. G. AFLALO. 
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To enjoy making an index may seem a strange taste, and yet men 
of parts have taken a pleasure in such work, and have done it, for 
a book in which they were interested, without fee or reward. There 
is, indeed, a great advantage in making the index to a book which 
the indexer has often to consult. A lady who was commissioned to 
index an important work was afterwards gently reproached by a 
friend for the absence of references to numerous topics. ‘ Of 
course, I did not put in anything in which I was not interested,’ 
she explained simple-heartedly, and the mere possibility of getting 
paper and print provided for an index compiled entirely from one’s 
own standpoint is in some cases good consideration for the trouble 
of making it. Yet, although an index may be made as explanatory 
of aims and standpoints as a preface, and in far greater detail, most 
authors scorn to index their own books, and there is sufficient 
indexing work to be had to have created a class of trained pro- 
fessional indexers. The professional index seldom pleases me. Itis 
mostly very bulky, and pervaded by what may be called (to borrow 
a phrase from logic) ignoratio elenchi, a tendency to emphasise mere 
casual remarks, and to send students for new information to pages 
where the author has but repeated a commonplace. Of course 
there is a set off. The trained indexer should make a better choice 
of words and work more neatly. But unless she (it is mostly she) 
knows enough of the subject to act as an honest broker between 
author and reader, divining what the reader wants, and making 
the most of the help which the book gives, no technical skill will 
save the index from being a failure. 

Until printing had been invented for some generations there 
was little room for the professional indexer, trained or untrained ; 
but some of the early indexes which were made as a labour of love 
are surprisingly good. The first indexer of a printed book whose 
name is known to me was a person of some distinction, Thomas 
Dorniberg, of Memmingen, a doctor of canon law, who, in 1472, 
was piously moved to index the ‘De Quattuor Virtutibus,’ of 
Henricus Ariminensis, ‘to the glory and honour of the most high 
and undivided Trinity, and of the immaculate birthgiver of the 
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Incarnate Word, the most glorious Virgin Mary; and of all the 
heavenly court of citizens on high, and to the profit and use of all 
who desire to advance in virtuous living.’ In the preface, which 
begins with this dedication, Dorniberg shows clearly the use to 
which he meant his index to be put. The appetite for sermons in 
the fifteenth century seems to have severely taxed the powers of 
the parochial clergy, and numerous attempts were made to help 
them, both by the publication of ready-made sermons, and by pro- 
viding quarries out of which the sermon-writer might hew at will 
the exempla, or stories, with which to point his morals and keep 
his audience awake. In his preface, Dorniberg, knowing the pur- 
pose for which his index would be used, explains that, although 
the exempla are not separately indexed, they will always be found 
at the end of the chapter to which they refer. 


Thus, if we take the subject of any chapter, or part of it, from the title of this 
a beautiful example is immediately found, answering to the same subject. For 
instance, from the letter A we take the entry ‘ Acceptation of gifts works four ill 
effects,’ of which the first is that justice is bartered for a petty price. This is 
treated in Tract ii., chapter 5, section viii. There you have a beautiful example 
on your subject, showing how King Cambyses caused the skin of a certain bad 
judge, a lover of gifts, to be stripped from his body and stretched upon the seat 
of judgment. Upon this seat he commanded the man’s son to sit, giving him to 
understand that he should judge others justly, lest he be condemned to a like 
punishment. And thus, through the whole book, at least one beautiful example 
will be found in illustration of every authority, quotation, and title. 


‘ Acceptation ’ does not seem a very good heading for this story. 
A modern indexer would probably enter it under Justice, or Bribery, 
or Gifts. But in the fifteenth century an index was supposed to 
be read and studied, not merely consulted in a hurry for a single 
entry, and its alphabetical form was only given it to facilitate 
subsequent reference by those who had duly perused it from begin- 
ning to end. The entries, in fact, were just the old entries of the 
‘Tabula Materiarum,’ or Table of Contents, which followed the 
order of the book, shuffled into alphabetical sequence, without any 
great effort to begin with the right word. 

If index-making was as yet defective in the choice of words, 
we can see from Dorniberg’s preface that much thought had been 
given to the form of the reference. The numbering of leaves was 
only very slowly coming into use, and no one had as yet thought 
of numbering them on both sides, or pages. Hence the text was 
divided and subdivided, as much as possible, into books, chapters, 
and sections, and where the text did not lend itself to formal sub- 
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division on this plan, it was divided into artificial lengths or para. 

graphs, marked with the successive letters of the alphabet. When 
leaves came to be numbered, symbols were invented, showing to 
which side of the leaf, and to which column on a page the reference 
applied. Dorniberg was quite interested in such points as these, 
and gives elaborate explanations of his method of shortening a 
reference partly identical with that for the previous entry. 

The index to the ‘ De Quattuor Virtutibus ’ seems to have been 
appreciated, and within less than a year Dorniberg had been 
moved ‘ by the prayers of many studious clerks ’ to compile another, 
The work chosen this time was the ‘Compendium Theologicae 
Veritatis.’ This ‘Compendium of Theological Truth’ he con. 
sidered ‘ useful and necessary, not only to those having the care of 
souls, but to all ecclesiastics of whatever order, dignity, or rank. 
To all such persons it should be the principal and most familiar of 
books as embracing briefly, concisely, and authoritatively the 
foundations and principles of the whole Catholic theology and faith, 
without knowledge of which no one deserves to be called a clerk, 
or hardly even a Christian.’ Having this high opinion of the book, 
Dorniberg set to work to reduce its chief topics to alphabetical 
order and compile a duly arranged index. This he finished on the 
vigil of St. Bartholomew (August 23), 1473, and brought his task 
to a close with the words ‘ Here ends the Register. Thanks be to 
God.’ 

Elsewhere, in his preface to his second index, Dorniberg speaks 
of it as a ‘ tabula remissoria,’ a table of references, but Registrum 
seems to have been the ordinary name in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and it is the English form of this word that enters into 
Chaucer’s verse in the passage in the ‘ Knightes Tale,’ where he dis- 
claims all knowledge of Arcite’s fate after death. The poet’s real 
reason for this reticence was that he had already, in his ‘ Troilus,’ 
used the fine passage from Boccaccio’s ‘ Teseide’ as to Arcite 
looking down from the spheres, amazed at the littleness of the 
world which had seemed to him so great. The passage applies much 
more effectively to Troilus than to Arcite, but now that Chaucer 
was refashioning the ‘ Teseide ’ in his own way, here was a purple 
patch gone, so he wickedly leapt over the gap with the gibe : 


I nam no divynistre : 
Of soules ’ find I nought in this registre : 


ie. I ean find no entry ‘ eoncerning souls’ in my index, and sw 
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have nething te say about them. The word indew itself, in this 
sense, does not appear to have come into general use till the seven- 
teenth century. 

Some of the indexes in early printed books go back to earlier 
days than Chaucer. The ‘ Auctoritates utriusque Testamenti,’ 
which is practically a subject-index to the Bible, is attributed to 
St. Bonaventura, and it is only necessary to look at the huge medieval 
law-books to realise that, without some guide to their contents, 
they would have been useless. 

Real wants usually evoke a remedy, and Dorniberg was not 
without imitators. Calvin’s ‘ Institution of a Christian Man’ was 
to the Protestants of the sixteenth century far more than even the 
‘Compendium Theologicae Veritatis’ had been to the Catholics 
of the fifteenth. It was the armoury from which every contro- 
versialist drew his weapons, and that the weapons might be ready 
for use at any moment, a good index was a necessity. Accordingly, 
at the end of the text, we find ‘ A Table of the Matters entreated of 
in this booke disposed in form of common places, wherein is briefly 
rehearsed the summe of the Doctrine concerning every point 
taught in the booke before at large, collected by the Author.’ 

Probably no fuller index of its kind has ever been compiled, 
for here is an epitome of Calvin’s teaching on every point of doctrine 
from predestination downwards, an epitome sufficiently full to be 
understood by itself, but with references to the fuller exposition of 
each point in the text. In the references a notice tells us ‘ the 
first number signifieth the booke, the second the chapter, the third 
the section,’ and so the index, once made, adapted itself to every 
edition automatically, in contrast to most modern indexes, in which 
every page-reference has to be verified and adapted whenever the 
text is set up in a new form. 

A year or two after the first appearance of Calvin’s ‘ Manual,’ 
Augustine Marlorat, a scholar of some standing, compiled an 
elaborate index to its very numerous Biblical quotations, thus 
enabling preachers to discover with a minimum of trouble all the 
doctrinal applications to which any text could be put. Besides 
these two chief indexes the book was also supplied with a less pre- 
tentious one, giving ordinary references to places and persons, etc. 

Thus in the middle of the sixteenth century, if the inducement 
were sufficient, it was possible for a book to be more elaborately 
indexed than at the present day. But by this time the perfunctory 
index was also coming into existence, compiled, no doubt, for a 
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few shillings at the instance of the publisher. A good example of 
an index of this kind is that provided to a late English edition of a 
very old book : 

Regimen Sanitatis Salerni. The School of Salerne’s most learned and iuditious 
Directorie or Methodicall Instructions, for the guide and governing the health of 
man. Dedicated and sent by them to the High and mighty King of England, and 
published (by consent of Learned and Skilfull Physitions) for the good and benefite 
of all in generall. Perused and corrected from many great and grosse imper- 
fections, committed in former impressions. With the Comment and all the Latin 
verses reduced into English, and ordered in their apt and due places. London, 
Imprinted by Barnard Alsop, and are to be sold by Iohn Barnes, at his shop in 
Hosier Lane, 1617. 


The first entry in the index to this work is A Light Supper, and 
we are prepared at once for the sort of arrangement which follows. 
Apparently the compiler was not quite happy as to the wisdom of 
putting this entry under A, as he duplicates it under Light Supper. 
But under Supper entry there is none. Later we find, each arranged 
under its initial letter, such entries as 

Be not too neere in observing custome. Pa 

How grapes should bee eaten. 

Many good things come by drinking of wine soberly. 

Man may live by the smell of hot bread. 

What things should be eaten first. 

Why divines love to drinke good wine. - 
Why nuts are the last service in Lent. 


An entry To rise early is followed by To kill wormes, but as the 
references are not to the same page, there is no allusion to the pro- 
verb that it is the early worm that is caught by the bird. No 
fewer than eighteen entries begin with The, and the index-maker 
was strangely fascinated by numerals. Thus we find Two knowledges 
touching the choyse of fish and six other entries under ‘ two’ ; Three 
inconveniences engendred by dulce and sweet foods and six other 
entries under ‘ three’ ; Four things that mollifie and one other entry 
under ‘ four’; and Five bounties of wine moderately drunke and six 
other entries under ‘five.’ This, however, was nearly the limit, 
for there is no entry under ‘ six,’ only one under ‘ seven’ (‘ seaven 
doctrines to choose wine’), and none under any higher numbers. 
It is evident, of course, that we are back at the stage when the 
indexer simply took the phrases which would have served appropri- 
ately enough as headings to sections, and arranged them alpha- 
betically by their first letter, without any thought of finding the 
word under which any one would be likely to look for a particular 
piece of information. ; 
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As an example of a trade index to a much weightier and more 
elaborate book, we may take that appended to Raleigh’s ‘ History 
of the World’ (1614). This is quite a useful production. It gives 
references not only to the leaf, but also to the line on which the 
information is to be found, and the great majority of its entries are 
excellentinform. On the other hand, it is imperfectly alphabetised, 
the editor not troubling himself as to anything beyond the second 
letter, so that Abraham comes before Abacuc and Agenor before 
Agamemnon. Moreover, a sprinkling of indefensible entries will 
be found on every page. Here are some : 


Against the inexcusable excuses of this latter time. 

All Kings called Iupiters by the ancient. 

An Indian, presented to Solyman the Turkes Generall in Anno 1570, who'had 
outliued three hundred yeares, [No entry under Indian, Solyman, Age, Life, or 
Longevity.] 

Before the beginning there was neither primarie matter to bee informed, nor 
forme to informe ; nor any Being, but Eternall. 

Coniectures on the time of Deucalions floud and Phaetons conflagration. 

Confidence in signes instead of the substance. 

Difference of Authours concerning the mountaines of Ararat. -* 44 +4 

Diuers [i.e. various people] repaired from Age to Youth. ge opr 

Diuers appellations of the Red Sea. 

From the same place where Man had his beginning, from thence againe had Men 
their increase. [This should come under ‘ Paradise,’ but does not.] 

Great slaughter of the Israelites, [An early anticipation of the placards to an 
evening newspaper, but not of much use in an index.] 

How the appointed number of creatures to be saved might have place in the 
Arke, 

In whos time it was that Moses led Israel out of Egypt. 

One of the Pillars, erected by Seth, the third from Adam, was by Iosephus 
testimonie to be seene in his daies. 

Strange execution of the citizens of Gadara, committed on themselves, 

That the floud made no such alteration as is generally receiued. 

The meanes that Daniel grew rich by. 

Vanitie of opinions concerning the rape of Helen. [No entry under Helen.] 

What might be the cause of Iehosaphats taking his sonne to be partner in his 
kingdome. 

Whence the report came, that oysters grow on trees in India. 

Why the Babylonians gave a doue in their ensignes. 


Both these last entries are briefly duplicated ; the former as 
‘ Oysters growing on trees,’ the latter as ‘ Babylonians Doue.’ But 
as a rule one entry to one paragraph seems to have been the 
indexer’s maximum, and this made extravagance in unnecessary 
directions rather a serious matter. All the same, there is a certain 
charm in these eccentric entries, which must be our excuse for 
having quoted so many of them. They seem often to have been 
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inspired by the more remarkable paragraphs of the text, and set 
forth the attractions of these with a broad journalistic touch, which 
comes as an amusing surprise in their sober surroundings. 

It is a pity that more seventeenth-century books were not 
indexed. Florio’s ‘ Montaigne’ cried aloud for such an addition. 
But the task would have tried the indexer’s mettle, and appa- 
rently no volunteer or hireling was forthcoming. This is the 
more discreditable, inasmuch as the French edition contains 
a most admirable triple index extending over some seventy-four 
pages. It is headed : 


Les Pages du Sieur de Montaigne. Od sont contenues les plus rares remarques 
de son liure, 4 sgavoir les exemples des vertus & des vices, les plus graues sentences, 
similitudes & comparaisons, auec wn recueil des loix anciennes, des peuples & 
nations, Plus la vie de l’Autheur par remarques principales & precises sur son 
propre liure, le tout en forme de lieux communs. 


No book abounds more in ‘ lieux communs’ than Montaigne’s, 
and substantial justice is done to them in the index, the headings 
in which are well chosen and well arranged. The biographical 
index is a little disappointing in form, though extremely useful. 
The first entry is printed across the page in large type, so as to 
form a kind of heading : 


Vie de Michel de Montaigne tirée de ses Essais, premierement comme des le 
berceau son pére l’envoya nourrir & vn pauure village des siens & combien de 
temps il y fut. 1145. 


The rest of this index is in the usual small type and double 
columns. At first we are encouraged to expect some kind of 
chronological or other orderly arrangement, for it begins ‘ De ses 
parrins—de son enfance rude—son education & Rome—sa bour- 
geoisie Romaine.’ But though the next paragraph starts with the 
author’s youth, we soon find ourselves being led at haphazard ; his 
death is indexed in the third of the six columns, the next entry 
relates to his marriage, while his mayoralty of Bordeaux is some 
eight or nine paragraphs further on. Nevertheless, access to this 
index to the edition of 1602 has probably lightened the task of many 
writers on Montaigne, enabling them to show an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the personal references in the ‘ Essais’ at a pleasantly 
small cost of time and trouble. 

Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ’ in its original form is another 
book which seems to have daunted the English indexer, as might 
well be the case, since an exhaustive index to the ‘ Anatomy’ was 
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no light task to face. In subsequent editions a few pages of refer- 
ences were added, but these are very far indeed from being exhaus- 
tive. Their main defect is their meagreness, but it may be noted 
that we still find such positive faults as entries under ‘ Against,’ 
‘All, ‘ The,’ ‘ What,’ ‘ Who,” and ‘ Why,’ and the old affection for 
numerical headings reappears in ‘ One love drives out another ’ and 
‘Three degrees of melancholy symptomes.’ 

Good indexes and bad have continued to grow together down 
tothe present day. Though the best of the old indexes are difficult 
to beat, experience has made the average a good deal higher than 
formerly, and the worst examples not nearly so bad. The improve- 
ment in bad indexes is perhaps rather treacherous. We no longer 
take it for granted that an index must be read through, and so the 
bad indexer who puts half the entries as to a subject under one 
heading and half under another, if each set of entries is formally 
correct may easily escape detection. 

The errors in modern indexes seldom reach even to the not very 
high level of fun attained. by examination blunders or misprints. 
But from time to time indexes have been seasoned with a certain 
amount of conscious humour, sometimes lighthearted, sometimes 
malicious. Gay made a humorous index to his ‘ Trivia,’ and 
Shenstone to his ‘ Schoolmistress,’ and the indexes to the ‘ Tatler’ 
and ‘Spectator’ caught some of the playfulness of the papers 
themselves : witness such a little bunch of consecutive entries as 
this from the index to the first four volumes of the ‘ Spectator’: 

Handkerchief, the great Machine for moving Pity in a Tragedy. 

Handsome People, generally fantastical—The Spectator’s List of some hand- 
some Ladies— 

Happiness, true, an Enemy to Pomp and Noise— 

Hardness of Heart in Parents towards their Children most inexcusable— 

Hard Words ought not to be pronounced right by well-bred Ladies— 

Harry Tersett and his Lady, their Way of Living— 

Hate, why a Man ought not to hate even his Enemies— 

Head-dress, the most variable Thing in Nature—extravagantly high in the 
l4th Century—With what Success attack’d by a Monk of that Age. 


Amusing indexes are still occasionally made. A yachting 
party have lately published the log of their voyages, with an index 
enlivened by such entries as ‘ Breakages, see Cabinboy.’ The 
malicious index was the invention of the witty Dr. William King, 
and it is not much to be regretted that it died with him. The idea 
of it was to provide a gratuitous index to your enemy’s book so con- 
ttived as to bring into prominence any banalities or faults of taste 
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that could be discovered in it. The trick was played on the great 
Dr. Bentley in connexion with the controversy over the Letters of 
Phalaris, but with no great success. The entries are too bludgeonly 
to be convincing—e.g. ‘ His Collection of Asinine Proverbs with an 
addition—, His familiar acquaintance with Books that he never 
saw—, His modesty and decency in contradicting great men (the list 
begins with Plato and ends with “ Everybody ”)—, His happiness in 
confident assertions for want of Reading—of Judgement—of Sin- 
cerity,’ &c. King succeeded better in an attack on William Bromley 
when the latter was.a candidate for the Speakership of the House 
of Commons in 1705. Fourteen years earlier, Bromley, with inno- 
cent vanity, had published, in the manner of his day, ‘ Remarks 
in the Grand Tour of France and Italy. Performed by a Person 
of Quality.’ Copyright in 1705 being in a very hazy state, a ‘ Second 
edition ’ of this was now printed, with the seemingly harmless note 
on the title-page ‘To which is added A Table of the Principal] 
Matters.’ This Table occupies seven pages at the end of the book, 
arranged not alphabetically, but in the order of the narrative, so 
as to tempt the reader to believe that it presents a synopsis of every 
topic of interest in the text. The first entry runs, ‘ Chatham, 
where and how situ: ed, viz. on the other side Rochester Bridge, 


though commonly reported to be on this side.” Among other 
banalities made fun of we find : 


Eight Pictures take up less Room than Sixteen of the same Size,— 


February an ill Season to see a Garden in,— 
A Door shut up, and clos’d to the Middle with Brick, not pass’d through 


since,— 

The Author observes that Mr. Lassels (who wrote before him) has superseded 
the endeavours of all coming after him,— 

The English Jesuites Colledge at Rome may be made larger than ’tis by uniting 


other buildings to it.— 


These seeming absurdities can just be justified from the text 
on an unfavourable construction. It certainly says much for the 
power of ridicule in the days of Queen Anne, that such a very 
mildly amusing and distinctly unfair skit seriously damaged 
Bromley’s candidature, so that he had to wait for the Speakership 
till another Parliament. 

A modern index divorced from the text on which it is based 
would convey but little information, however much it might pro- 
mise. But the index to Calvin’s ‘ Institutes,’ to which we have 
referred, really gives an epitome of the whole book arranged under 
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alphabetical headings. Hence indexes were skimmed, as cautious 
or indolent folk now skim reviews, either to gain an idea as to whether 
a book be worth reading, or to pick up enough information about its 
contents to be able to talk about it without the pain of perusal. 
‘Index-learning ’ of this kind came in for a good many scoffs, and 
pethaps the fear of providing too easy a substitute for the book 
itself may have had something to do with the shorter form which 
indexes now usually take. Critics, however, have always insisted 
on the necessity that every book should be indexed, and John 
Baynes, the reputed author of the ‘ Archeological Epistle’ on the 
poems of Rowley, invented the pleasing anathema ‘ that the man who 
published a book without an index ought to be damned ten miles 
beyond Hell, where the Devil himself could not get for stinging- 
nettles.’ This, at least, sounds ferocious, though a devil who could 
be daunted by stinging-nettles would not have been thought much 
of in the days of Dr. Faustus. Lord Campbell’s proposal ‘ No 
index, no copyright,’ if it had been carried, would have been more 
efficacious than any curse. It would, also, have fostered some 
new kinds of indexes—to novels and poems, for instance—the 
possibilities of which have never yet been fully developed. Assuredly 
an index to ‘ Vanity Fair,’ including references to all Thackeray’s 
obiter dicta, would make a very interesting appendix to the next 
new edition of it. 

The literature of indexes is not large. The only two books 
on them of which I have personal knowledge are a useful technical 
treatise by Mr. Archibald Clarke, and a little volume by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley with the severely technical title ‘ How to Make an Index.’ 
Mr. Wheatley, however, is a past-master in the art of mixing 
utile dulci, and his historical introduction gives an interesting 
account of indexes and indexing from the sixteenth century to our 
ownday. In his technical remarks, moreover, he offers the soundest 
possible advice to all index-makers, when he insists on the necessity 
of allowing themselves plenty of paper on which to make their 
entries. But I cannot help suspecting that he has not himself 
fully learnt his own lesson, else why should he write : ‘ When the 
alphabetical arrangement is completed so far as the indexer con- 
siders necessary for his purpose, it is time to think of the pasting 
down of the slips?’ Elsewhere he mentions the danger of slips 
being lost, even of their being blown away! I misdoubt me that 
these slips, which are endangered. by a puff of wind and which need 
to be pasted down (a dreadful, operation !), can be but snippets 
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after all. If the index entries are made on half-sheets of note. 
paper, they will run little risk of being lost or blown away, and 
there will be no need to dabble with paste. The half-sheets of note- 
paper can be arranged, edited, numbered, and sent to the printer, 
and unless he be more cantankerous than any printer I have ever 
met, they will be accepted without a murmur, and speedily come 
back in all the beauty of print. 


ALFRED W. Po.arp. — 

















A STRAGGLER FROM A FORGOTTEN FIGHT, 


Orr Charlton, near Greenwich, the dismantled hulk of an old 
three-decker is lying. A few months ago, with her three tiers 
of empty but frowning ports, she was still massive and stately, 
although it is a century since she was launched ; but now the ship 
breakers have done their work too well. Now she is a broken 
skeleton, a sorry tragic sight for those who have sympathy with 
fallen greatness. 

The grey mist cloaks all distance. Looking up stream or down 
you may not guess where sky and river meet; even the harsh 
reeking chimneys upon the distant bank are softened by the tender 
clinging haze. Everything is grey, dull grey; the wheeling gulls 
are the only gleams of white in all the sombre world. Seen very 
near at hand the water has a sickly yellow tinge, but at a little 
distance it fades into the hopeless grey of the damp leaden skies. 
Sometimes, as the breeze strikes them, the burly ripples gleam 
like steel, but there is no hint of sunshine. Rather is there some- 
thing of melancholy and wildness about all that meets your eyes ; 
it seems a fitting setting for the tragedy that is being enacted as 
you watch. 

They call her the Caledonia now, but she was known as the 
Impregnable in her hot youth. They are tearing her piecemeal, 
the clank of their hammers is steady as a toll of bells. It is her 
only dirge, and perhaps in its grimness it is one not inappropriate 
to the passing of a brave old warrior whom the years have beaten 
to her knees. 

The grey old river swings past her, as she lies old and scarred 
and weary, and upon its bosom sweep ships that still are living 
actors upon a busy stage. Ships not all brisk and young, old ships 
perhaps and middle-aged, but able still for a while to play their 
parts. She seems to watch them with tired eyes, envying their 
strength, but knowing well that for these also a day draws on of 
doom and weakness. It is the Law, the one unchanging Law that 
governs all the world. She herself is but a shadow now, a weary 
ghost, a straggler from braver days; she knows that soon enough 
these others must join her in a world of shadows. 
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Many of these luckier ships go by as the hammers clang, for 
winter or summer the traffic of the Thames goeson. Far away down 
the bend there is the blur of a tug’s smoke, and behind it lofty 
slender spars. A Norwegian barque is being towed up river, 
and through the hazy distance she is beautiful as a ship of dreams, 
Slowly she comes along, a fairy ship moving in stately fashion 
through the fairy mist, and as she comes she seems to roll the years 
away. For here isa worthy handmaid for the old wounded Amazon 
who watches her go by, here is a right dainty lady who has outlived 
the lovely fantastic days that will not come again. 

There is a raucous hoot from the heart of the mists, and, with a 
white curl of foam before her bows, a long blue iron tramp snorts 
up the river. Speed she has, and economy, and splendid strength, 
but not the gracious beauty of old vanished days. She swaggers 
past the Caledonia with the scornful pride of youth, and the veteran 
seems to watch her unmoved with something almost of pity in those 
haggard eyes. ‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new.’ 
But the new order will be old—one day. 

It is perhaps difficult to suggest what could have been done 
with her, and yet, even in these prosaic days, one fancies that she 
has deserved a less dreary fate. England is generally ungrateful 
to those who have given of their best for her. Our old soldiers eat 
out their hearts in the workhouse, and no one heeds them if they 
have sufficient delicacy and good taste to be silent. We breed a 
Gordon once in a hundred years, and leave him ‘to die amid dry 
sand.’ The Caledonia was great once, and there is something 
unnecessarily cruel about such an end as this. It would have been 
better to have towed her into blue water, and made her a practice 
target for the guns of her children’s children. That would have 
been a swift end at least, although certainly a few priceless pounds 
would have been sacrificed. As it is, she is dying slowly amid 
harsh squalor, near to the reeking chimneys and the unsightly 
raffle of the river bank, and yet, ninety-one years ago, she did 
work that was not unworthy of Nelson’s Victory, or of Nelson’s 
self, 

It was in 1816. Nelson had been sleeping for years in St. Paul’s, 
and the splendour of his end and his last victory have cast into 
the shade the work of those who followed him. And yet the Bom- 
bardment of Algiers is worthy of remembrance, is worthy to bear 

comparison with anything in our long annals of the sea. And in 
one respect at least it was work in accordance with England’s 
best traditions, for it was undertaken with no selfish motives, but 
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rather to free the helpless captives of all nations, and to deliver 
the seas from their blackest curse and peril. 

Algiers for many centuries had been a nest of pirates, a dark 
spot of cruelty and wickedness upon the general greyness of the 
world. And yet as seen from the sea it was a goodly city, very 
clean and stainless to the eye. It was (then as now) built upon 
the side of a mountain, with the flat-roofed houses rising gradually 
from the very shore in the form of an amphitheatre. The town 
in those days contained about a hundred thousand inhabitants, 
its walls were about a mile and a half in circumference, and there 
was a pier that extended some five hundred paces to a small rocky 
fortified island, called the Lantern. For the rest, it was a white 
city, gleaming cool and spotless beneath the blinding sun. 

So it appeared from the sea, but within it was a festering plague- 
spot of filth and vice and misery. Within its walls thousands of 
Christian slaves toiled ceaselessly in chains upon scanty food, 
or rotted from disease when not even the whip could drive them 
to their labours. The Algerines themselves were frankly thieves 
and pirates by profession. It is recorded that one of their Deys, 
in answer to a remonstrance by the British Consul against his law- 
lessness, said coolly ‘ My good friend, what avails this long story ? 
The Algerines are thieves, and I am their Captain!’ And for 
centuries they had made such bold words good, and their name a 
terror to every peaceful merchantman. 

The Code of Algiers, framed with the object of promoting piracy, 
was distinctly striking. Every corsair paid a percentage of her 
plunder into the common stock, and if she was lost or taken her 
owner was forced to build another. Every Algerine taken prisoner 
was considered dead, and no ransom was offered for his release. The 
owner of a house in the town that had been damaged by bombard- 
ment was compelled to rebuild it, or all that he had was confiscated. 

Their fleets of corsairs swarmed upon the seas, and returned 
constantly to the city laden with plunder and unhappy prisoners. 
Into the fate of the women and children who were captured it is not 
good to enter, but that of the male captives was crude and simple. 
They were sold in the public market without delay, and those who 
were not lucky enough to find private masters were set upon the 
public works. In the Bagnio, where they were confined at night, 
only those with money were allowed the luxury of a bed, the others 
slept upon the foul earth of the floor. They worked in heavy 
chains, and their food consisted of two black loaves, half-a-pound 
each, a day. Those in the wretched hospital, maintained by 
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Spanish generosity, and those engaged in special work upon the 


harbour, received an additional daily pittance of ten olives. Upon 


this fare it may be imagined that a prisoner soon collapsed, employed 
as he was upon arduous work beneath a southern sun. Upon 
Fridays the slaves were locked up for the day in the Bagnio, and 
as they did no work upon that day the authorities did not perceive 
the necessity of supplying them with any food. However, each 
seems to have received one black loaf from private charity. The 
Bagnio was compared by an eye-witness to the dens in which the 
West Indian negroes kept their pigs—save only that it was darker. 
Europe had endured this crying disgrace for centuries without 
effective intervention, and then England was at last moved to action 
by the atrocities of Bona. Three hundred and fifty-seven Christian 
slaves had been landed at that port from two Algerine corsairs, 
and had been driven like cattle to Algiers. Fifty-nine died on the 
journey, and many others from exhaustion when the city was 
reached. Something of a stir was caused through all careless 
Europe by this outrage, and Lord Exmouth, having sent a sloop 
of war to Algiers to confirm the rumour, reported the news to the 
authorities at home. England occasionally moves swiftly when 
she is deeply stirred, and with astonishingly little delay Lord 
Exmouth was despatched with a strong fleet to demand full atone- 
ment from the pirate city. The Dey of Algiers was not without 
warning of the approaching peril, nor wanting in energy with whic) 
to meet it. He hurried down forty thousand men from the interior, 
and called in all the janissaries from distant garrisons to aid in the 
defence. Every available man, free or bond, was set to work upon 
the fortifications, and Captain Dashwood, who had been sent in 
advance of the fleet with the Prometheus, was received with insolence. 
He had come to remove the British Consul, whose position was most 
unenviable, but in this he was unsuccessful. He did succeed in 
getting off his wife and daughter, disguised as midshipmen, but the 
Consul himself was closely confined, and the Dey refused to give 
him up or even to promise his personal safety. The last boat of 
the Prometheus waited for the surgeon, who was bringing down the 
Consul’s infant child in a basket. We are told that ‘the surgeon 
thought he had composed the baby,’ but unhappily it cried in the 
gateway, and its bearer and the boat’s crew were captured. Lord 
Exmouth reports, as a solitary instance of the Dey’s humanity, 
that the baby was sent off next morning to the Prometheus, but the 
surgeon, three midshipmen, and fourteen seamen were thrown into 
the Bagnio. 
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Upon August 27, 1816, the British fleet, accompanied by a small 
Dutch squadron under Vice-Admiral Van Cappellen, came within 
sight of Algiers. Lord Exmouth sent ashore a boat under a flag of 
truce carrying the terms which he had been directed to enforce. 
They were: The abolition for ever of Christian slavery. The 
delivery of all Christian slaves in the Dey’s dominions. The return 
of all money received by the Dey for the redemption of slaves 
since the commencement of that year. Reparation to the British 
Consul for the losses he had sustained in confinement, and a public 
apology to be made to him by the Dey, in the presence of his minis- 
ters and officers, for his imprisonment. It was scarcely likely that 
such humiliating demands would meet with the approval of a 
proud barbarian, confident in the strength of his forts and con- 
temptuous of the weak forbearance of the world. For three hours 
Lord Exmouth waited, and then at two o'clock, as no answer 
had been returned, he signalled to the fleet to bear up to the ap- 
pointed stations. The wind was very light but favourable. The 
picture must have been sufficiently impressive, as the Admiral in 
the Queen Charlotte slowly led his stately towering giants against 
the white glittering city. The flagship anchored fifty yards from 
the entrance to the mole, and as she secured her position three 
shots were fired from the shore, where the white-robed pirates were 
swarming about their guns. The Queen Charlotte promptly answered 
with her broadside, and in a moment the firing became general. 

But it is with the other horn of the crescent that we are more 
chiefly concerned. Here, opposite the Castle, the Impregnable, as 
the Caledonia was then named, had taken up her station, sharing 
with the Queen Charlotte the greatest honour and the hottest fire. 
This was only fitting, for she carried the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir 
David Milne, the second-in-command, who had long been a byword 
through the Navy for brilliant daring. It was in 95 that he had 
first made his name, as second-lieutenant of the Blanche. After a 
bloodily protracted duel she had compelled La Pique to strike, 
and, as all the boats were useless, Lieutenant Milne had swum with 
ten men to take possession of the dismasted, shattered prize. 
Later in 1800, when in command of the frigate Seine, he took 
La Vengeance, of equal strength, after a long night action which has 
been described as the prettiest frigate engagement of the war. 
Now he had brought the Impregnable within pistol shot of the 
Castle, and was finding the work as hot as even he could wish. 

The action had begun at a quarter to three, and it was continued 
without intermission unti! after nine. The Algerines fought like 
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men with ropes round their necks. The Dey proved himself 
gallant leader, moving from post to post in an open boat under the 
hottest fire, and urging on his men to desperate efforts. They 
were seen to drop upon their knees and to kiss the skirts of his 
robes, as he passed through their midst.. Their guns were well served 
and handled, and as men fell around them others pressed bravely 
forward to take their places. Within the mole four frigates, five 
corvettes, and a swarm of smaller craft were lying, and for a time 
their guns did much mischief to the English. 

But their time was short. Behind the first line a flotilla of 
mortar and Congreve-rocket boats was ranged, and their explosives 
were deftly thrown above the English ships to fall with deadly 
effect within the mole. One of the Algerine frigates was boarded 
and carried by the Queen Charlotte’s boats, but every other craft 
in the harbour was soon on fire. The flames extended over the 
whole arsenal, and in a little while the entire range of storehouses 
was destroyed. But a heavy price was being exacted from the 
English for their success. 

The Queen Charlotte before the mole and the Leander were suffer- 
ing heavily, but it was the Impregnable that bore the sternest 
brunt. She was opposite the heaviest batteries, and, although the 
forts were crumbling before her guns, yet her own losses were 
frightful. During the whole action she received two hundred and 
thirty-three shots in her hull, many of them between wind and 
water, and about sunset Sir David Milne was compelled to send a 
message to Lord Exmouth informing him that he had already one 
hundred and fifty men killed and wounded, and requesting that if 
possible a frigate might be sent to divert the fire. The Glasgow 
immediately weighed anchor, but the light wind had been driven 

‘ away by the cannonade and she was forced to anchor again. 
However, even more effective assistance was sent. An explosion 
vessel splendidly handled was blown up under the batteries 
before the Impregnable, and their fire was materially checked. It 
was fully time. 

All through the brief twilight and through the swift falling dark- 
ness the fight went on. Lord Exmouth reports that the English 
fought in unbroken silence, and that their guns were handled with 
a precision that the Algerines were not likely to forget. By ten 
o’clock the fierce yells of the enemy had died away, and all their 
batteries were silenced except one fort upon the upper angle of the 
city. The English fire slackened, for the shipping of Algiers was 
destroyed, her defences were splintered ruins, and it appeared that 
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even the fierce hearts of her children had been cowed. At half-past 
deven the light land wind sprang up, and with its aid the allied 
fleets were warped and towed out of gunshot of the broken town. 
At two o’clock they anchored, after twelve hours of work that had 
been sufficiently exacting even for Dutch and British seamen. 

And then it remained only to count the cost. One does not 
care to picture the cockpits and the decks of the two flagships 
that, with the Leander, had borne the chief burden of the day. 
Upon the Queen Charlotte seven men had been killed, and one 
hundred and thirty-one wounded. This is a heavy butcher’s bill, 
but it is light beside that of the Impregnable. She had had one 
officer, thirty-seven seamen, ten marines, and two boys killed ; and 
two officers, one hundred and eleven seamen, twenty-one marines, 
nine sappers and miners, and seventeen boys wounded. That is 
to say that two hundred and ten of her crew were out of action. 
When it is added that the total casualties in the English fleet 
were one hundred and twenty-eight killed, and six hundred and 
ninety wounded, and in the Dutch squadron thirteen killed and 
fifty-two wounded, it will be seen what a stern part was played in 
the bombardment by the grim old ship that they are breaking up 
at Charlton. There would be well-earned wine and triumph 
for her officers assembled behind that line of stern windows which 
you could lately see ; there would be rest for her weary men, who 
would sleep where they dropped upon her reddened decks ; but 
there would be little rest for the surgeons, each doing the work of 
ten until the glowing dawn, or triumph for the wounded who must 
chew their bullets grimly beneath the knife. 

And yet, if the price was high, the work was good and complete ; 
worthy of England, worthy of the man who had given his touch 
and his tradition to English seamen. Four large forty-four gun 
frigates, five large corvettes of from twenty-four to thirty guns, 
thirty mortar and gunboats, several merchant brigs and schooners, 
and a multitude of smaller craft, would work no more mischief 
upon the seas. All the pontoons and lighters, the storehouses and 
the arsenal, with gun carriages, mortar-beds, timber and ship’s stores 
of all descriptions had been destroyed. And Algiers lay fenceless 
and humbled, with her vicious sting extracted for a time at least. 
Upon the morrow Lord Exmouth sent in his ultimatum once more. 
His terms were unaltered, and his fleet. would re-open fire if they 
were not submitted to within three hours. The Dey was still 
sullen and defiant, but his city was in no state for a renewal of the 
struggle. Six or seven thousand of his men are said to have been 
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killed or wounded, and his guns were dismounted or naked to the 
English fire. After a short delay he swallowed his stubborn pride, 
and three guns were fired from the town as a signal: that all the 
demands would be complied with. There would be joy, incredulous, 
almost crazy joy, in the hearts of three thousand sun-scorched, 
half-naked slaves, and in as many homes throughout the world, 
when the news of that night’s work was known. An increased 
stability would be given to trade, and there would be one red peril 
the less for every honest merchant ship. Once again, and not for 
the last time, England had done the world’s work with cleanness. 

Sir David Milne sailed the battered Impregnable back to England, 
carrying Lord Exmouth’s despatches announcing the completeness 
of his victory. They are pleasant reading, those same despatches, 
Through them there runs a very pardonable vein of complacency 
for the success of the writer’s plans and tactics, but he certainly 
does not fail to do generous justice to his subordinates. There had 
not been room for the Dutch squadron in the first fighting line, 
but Lord Exmouth states that Admiral Van Cappellen and his ships 
did excellent work in shielding his flank from the enemy’s fire. 
No one who is aware of the splendid record upon the seas of our 
old foes and allies would doubt the value of their services. It 
would seem as though the god of battles decided that the Im- 
pregnable had won a sufficiency of honour, for the rest of her active 
service was useful rather than brilliant. She had the distinction 
of carrying that Duke of Clarence who was to become William IV. 
of England, and also the Tsar and the King of Prussia when they 
visited this country. She has borne three names in her time, 
and has done good work as a training ship. And now she swings 
off Charlton, gutted and dismantled, with even the glories of her 
one great battle half-forgotten. 

As I saw her last, a gaunt, haggard skeleton looming through 
the raw, wintry river mist, it was a little painful to think of that 
summer night ninety-one years ago. That night when the quiet 
careless stars looked down upon death and hate and pain ; that night 
when the velvet darkness was torn by the flash of guns and lit 
by the flames of burning forts ; that night when the Impregnable, 
within pistol range of heavy batteries, with her scuppers dribbling 
blood, reeled and quivered as her half-naked sailors worked her 
heated guns. And one can but hope that the Caledonia is too old 
for memory or regret ! 

JOHN BARNBTT. 
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BY ARTHUR C. BENSON 


VITl. 


THE DRAMATIC SENSE. 


Tae other day I was walking along a road at Cambridge, engulfed 
in a torrent of cloth-capped and coated young men all flowing 
one way—going to see or, as it is now called, to ‘ watch’ a match. 
We met a little girl walking with her governess in the opposite 
direction. There was a baleful light of intellect in the child’s 
eye, and a preponderance of forehead combined with a certain 
lankness of hair betrayed, I fancy, an ingenuous academical origin. 
The girl was looking round her with an unholy sense of superiority, 
and as we passed she said to her governess in a clear-cut, com- 
placent tone, ‘ We’re quite exceptional, aren’t we?’ To which 
the governess replied briskly, ‘Laura, don’t be ridiculous!’ To 
which exhortation Laura replied with self-satisfied pertinacity, 
‘No, but we are exceptional, aren’t we ?’ 

Ah, Miss Laura, I thought to myself, you are one of those 
people with a dramatic sense of your own importance. It will 
probably make you a very happy, and an absolutely insufferable 
person! I have little doubt that the tiny prig was saying to 
herself, ‘I daresay that all these men are wondering who is the 
clever-looking little girl who is walking in the opposite direction 
to the match, and has probably something better to do than to 
look on at matches.’ It is a great question whether one ought 
to wish people to nourish illusions about themselves, or whether 
one ought to desire such illusions to be dispelled. They certainly 
add immensely to people’s happiness, but on the other hand, if 
life is an educative progress, and if the aim of human beings is or 
ought to be the attainment of moral perfection, then the sooner 
that these illusions are dispelled the better. It is one of the many 
questions which depend upon the great fact as to whether our 
identity is prolonged after death. If identity is not prolonged, 
1 Copyright, 1908, by Arthur ©. Benson, in the United States of America. 
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then one would wish people to maintain every illusion which makeg 
life happier; and there is certainly no illusion which brings 
people such supreme and unfailing contentment as the sense 
of their own significance in the world. This illusion rises superior 
to all failures and disappointments. It makes the smallest and 
simplest act seem momentous. The world for such persons is 
merely a theatre of gazers in which they discharge their part appro- 
priately and successfully. I know several people who have the 
sense very strongly, who are conscious from morning to night, in 
all that they do or say, of an admiring audience ; and who, even if 
their circle is wholly indifferent, find food for delight in the con. 
sciousness of how skilfully and satisfactorily they discharge their 
duties. I remember once hearing a worthy clergyman, of no 
particular force, begin a speech at a missionary meeting by saying 
that people had often asked him what was the secret of his smile ; 
and that he had always replied that he was unaware that his smile 
had any special quality ; but that if it indeed was so, and it would 
be idle to pretend that a good many people had not noticed it, it 
was that he imported a resolute cheerfulness into all that he did. 
The man, as I have said, was not in any way distinguished, but 
there can be no doubt that the thought of his heavenly smile was 
a very sustaining one, and that the sense of responsibility that the 
possession of such a characteristic gave him, undoubtedly made 
him endeavour to smile like the Cheshire Cat, when he did not feel 
particularly cheerful. 

It is not, however, common to find people make such a frank 
and candid confession of their superiority. The feeling is generally 
kept for more or less private consumption. The underlying self- 
satisfaction generally manifests itself, for instance, with people 
who have no real illusions, say, about their personal appear- 
ance, in leading them to feel, after a chance glance at them- 
selves in a mirror, that they really do not look so bad in certain 
lights. A dull preacher will repeat to himself, with a private 
relish, a sentence out of a very commonplace discourse of his 
own, and think that that was really an original thought and that 
he gave it an impressive emphasis ; or a student will make a very 
unimportant discovery, press it upon the attention of some great 
authority on the subject, extort a half-hearted assent, and will then 
go about saying, ‘I mentioned my discovery to Professor A—— ; 
he was quite excited about it, and urged the immediate publication 
of it.’ Ora commonplace woman will give a tea-party, and plume 
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herself upon the éclat with which it went off. The materials are 
ready to hand in any life ; the quality is not the same as priggishness, 
though it is closely akin to it; it no doubt exists in the minds of 
many really successful people, and if it is not flagrantly betrayed, 
it is often an important constituent of their success. But the 
happy part of it is that the dramatic sense is often freely bestowed 
upon the most inconspicuous and unintelligent persons, and fills 
their lives with a consciousness of romance and joy. It concerns 
itself mostly with public appearances upon however minute a scale, 
and thus it is a rich source of consolation and self-congratulation. 
Even if it falls upon one who has no social gifts whatever, whose 
circle of friends tends to diminish as life goes on, whose invitations 
tend to decrease, it still frequently survives in a consciousness of 
being profoundly interesting, and consoles itself by believing that 
under different circumstances and in a more perceptive society the 
fact would have received a wider recognition. 

But, after all, as with many things, much depends upon the way 
that illusions are cherished. When this dramatic sense is bestowed 
upon a heavy-handed, imperceptive, egotistical person, it becomes 
a terrible affliction to other people, unless indeed the onlooker 
possesses the humorous spectatorial curiosity ; when it becomes 
a matter of delight to find a person behaving characteristically, 
striking the hour punctually, and ,being, as Mr. Bennet thought 
of Mr. Collins, fully as absurd as one had hoped. It then becomes 
a pleasure, and not necessarily an unkind one, because it gives the 
deepest satisfaction to the victim, to tickle the egotist as one might 
tickle a trout, to draw him on by innocent questions, to induce 
him to unfold and wave his flag high in the air. I had once a 
worthy acquaintance whose occasional visits were to me a source 
of infinite pleasure—and I may add that I have no doubt that they 
gave him a pleasure quite as acute—because he only required the 
simplest fly to be dropped on the pool, when he came heavily to 
the top and swallowed it. I have heard him deplore the vast 
size of his correspondence, the endless claims made upon him for 
counsel. I have heard him say with a fatuous smile that there were 
literally hundreds of people who day by day brought their pitcher 
of self-pity to be filled at his pump of sympathy : that he wished 
he could have a little rest, but that he supposed that it was a plain 
duty for him to minister thus to human needs, though it took it out of 
him terribly. I suppose that some sort of experience must have lain 
behind this confession, for my friend was a decidedly moral man 
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and would not tell a deliberate untruth; the only difficulty was that 
Icould not conceive where he kept his stores of sympathy, because 
I had never heard him speak of any subject except himself, and 
I suppose that his method of consolation, if he was consulted, was 
to relate some striking instance out of his own experience in which 
grace triumphed over nature. 
Sometimes, again, the dramatic sense takes the form of an 
exaggerated self-depreciation. I was reading the other day the 
life of a very devoted clergyman, who said on his death-bed to one 
standing by him, ‘ If anything is done in memory of me, let a plain 
slab be placed on my grave with my initials and the date, and the 
words “ the unworthy priest of this parish ”—that must be all.’ 

The man’s modesty was absolutely sincere ; yet what a strange 

confusion of modesty and vanity after all! If the humility had 
been perfectly unaffected, he would have felt that the man who 
really merited such a description deserved no memorial at all; 
or again, if he had had no sense of credit, he would have left the 
choice of a memorial to any who might wish to commemorate him. 
If one analyses the feeling underneath the words, it will be seen to 
consist of a desire to be remembered, a hope almost amounting to a 
belief that his work was worthy of commemoration, coupled with 
a sincere desire not to exaggerate its value. And yet silence would 
have attested his humility far more effectually than any calculated 
speech ! 

The dramatic sense is not a thing which necessarily increases as 
life goes on ; some people have it from the very beginning. I have an 
elderly friend who is engaged on a very special sort of scientific re- 
search of a wholly unimportant kind. He is just as incapable asmy 
sympathetic friend of talking about anything except his own interests; 
“Youdon’t mind my speaking about my work ?’ he says witha brilliant 
smile ; ‘ you see it means so much to me.’ And then, after explaining 
some highly technical detail, he will add: ‘ Of course this seems 
to you very minute, but it is work that has got to be done by 
someone ; it is only laying a little stone in the temple of science. 
Of course I often feel I should like to spread my wings and take a 
wider flight, but I do seem to have a special faculty for this kind 
of work, and I suppose it is my duty to stick to it.’ And he will 
pass his hand wearily over his brow, and expound another technical 
detail. He apologises ceaselessly for dwelling on his own work ; 
but in no place or company have I ever heard him do otherwise ; 
and he is certainly one of the happiest people I know . 
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But, on the other hand, it is a rather charming quality to find 
in combination with a certain balance of mind. Unless a man is 
interesting to himself he cannot easily be interesting to others ; 
there is a youthful and ingenuous sense of romance and drama 
which can exist side by side with both modesty and sympathy, 
rather akin to the habit common to imaginative children of telling 
themselves long stories in which they are the heroes of the tale. 
But people who have this faculty are generally mildly ashamed 
of it ; they do not believe that their fantastic adventures are likely 
to happen. They only think how pleasant it would be if things 
arranged themselvesso. Italldepends whether such dramatisation 
is looked upon in the light of an amusement, or whether it is applied 
ina heavy-handed manner to real life. Imaginative children, who 
have true sympathy and affection as well, generally end by finding 
the real world, as they grow up into it, such an astonishing and 
interesting place, that their horizon extends and they apply 
to other people, to their relationships and meetings, the zest and 
interest that they formerly applied only to themselves. The kind 
of temperament that falls a helpless victim to dramatic egotism 
is generally the priggish and self-satisfied man, who has a fervent 
belief in his own influence and the duty of exercising it on others. 
Most of us, one may say gratefully, are kept humble by our failures 
and even by our sins. If the path of the transgressor is hard, the 
path of the righteous man is often harder. If a man is born free 
from grosser temptations, vigorous, active, robust, the chances 
are ten to one that he falls into the snare of self-righteousness and 
moral complacency. He passes judgment on others, he compares 
himself favourably with them. A spice of unpopularity gives him 
a still more fatal bias, because he thinks that he is persecuted 
for his goodness, when he is only disliked for his superiority. He 
becomes content to warn people, and if they reject his advice and 
get into difficulties, he is not wholly ill-pleased. Whereas the 
diffident person, who tremblingly assumes the responsibility for 
someone else’s life, is beset by miserable regrets if his penitent 
escapes him, and attributes it to his own mismanagement. The 
truth is that moral indignation is a luxury that very few people 
can afford to indulge in. And if it is true that a rich man can with 
difficulty enter the kingdom of heaven, it is also true that the 
dramatic man finds it still more difficult. He is impervious to 
criticism, because he bears it with meekness. He has so good a 
concience that he cannot believe himself in the wrong. If he 
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makes an egregious blunder, he says to himself with infinite to ha 
solemnity that it is right that his self-satisfaction should be tenderly And v 
purged away, and glories in his own humility. A far wholesomer bad o1 


frame of mind is that of the philosopher who said, when compli- that s 
mented on the mellowness that advancing years had brought him, valual 
that he still reserved to himself the right of damning things in ance ¢ 
general. Because the truth is that the things which really discipline power 
us are the painful, dreary, intolerable things of life, the results Th 
of one’s own meanness, stupidity, and weakness, or the black it—th 
catastrophes which sometimes overwhelm us, and not the things a stro 
which we piously and cheerfully accept as ministering to our one e' 
consciousness of worth and virtue. a nois 
If I say that the dramatic failing is apt to be more common forcin 
among the clergy than among ordinary mortals, it is because the nar 
clerical vocation is one that tempts men who have this tempera- man 0 
ment strongly developed to enter it, and afterwards provides a came 
good deal of sustenance to the particular form of vanity that lies poure: 
behind the temptation. The dramatic sense loves public appear- of my 
ances and trappings, processions and ceremonies. The instine- you h 
tive dramatist, who is also a clergyman, tends to think of himself Ness 
as moving to his place in the sanctuary in a solemn progress, with and 0 
@ worn spiritual aspect, robed as a son of Aaron. He likes to lengtt 
picture himself as standing in the pulpit pale with emotion, pn 
his eye gathering fire as he bears witness to the truth or testifies eloqu 
against sin. He likes to believe that his words and intonations gestu 
have a thrilling quality, a fire or a delicacy, as the case may be, with 
which scorch or penetrate the sin-burdened heart. It may be his hh 
thought that this criticism is unduly severe ; I do not for a moment have 
say that the attitude is universal, but it is commoner, I am sure, Holy 
than one would like to believe; and neither do I say that it is utter 
inconsistent with deep earnestness and vital seriousness. I would you,” 
go further, and maintain that such a dramatic consciousness is & marb 
valuable quality for men who have to sustain at all a spectacular a Ca 
part. It very often lends impressiveness to a man, and convinces went 
those who hear and see him of his sincerity ; while a man who thinks _ 
O 


nothing of appearances often fails to convince his audience that he 
cares more for his message than for the fact that he is the mouth- 0 
piece of it. I find it very difficult to say whether it is well for the s 
people who cherish such illusions about their personal impressive- prem 
ness to get rid of such illusions, when personal impressiveness is & short 


teal factor in their success. To do a thing really well it is essential = ' 
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to have a substantial confidence in one’s aptitude for the task. 
And undoubtedly diffidence and humility, however sincere, are a 
bad outfit for a man in a public position. I am inclined to think 
that self-confidence, and a certain degree of self-satisfaction, are 
valuable assets, so long as a man believes primarily in the import- 
ance of what he has to say and do, and only secondarily in his own 
power of, and fitness for, saying and doing it. 

There is an interesting story—I do not vouch for the truth of 
it—that used to be told of Cardinal Manning, who undoubtedly had 
a strong sense of dramatic effect. He was putting on his robes 
one evening in the sacristy of the Cathedral at Westminster, when 
a noise was heard at the door, as of one who was determined on 
forcing an entrance in spite of the remonstrances of the attendants. 
Ina moment a big, strongly-built person, looking like a prosperous 
man of business, labouring under a vehement and passionate emotion, 
came quickly in, looked about him, and advancing to Manning 
poured out a series of indignant reproaches. ‘ You have got hold 
of my boy,’ he said, ‘ with your hypocritical and sneaking methods ; 
you have made him a Roman Catholic ; you have ruined the happi- 
ness and peace of our home, you have broken his mother’s heart 
and overwhelmed us in misery.’ He went on in this strain at some 
length. Manning, who was standing in his cassock, drew himself 
up in an attitude of majestic dignity, and waited until the intruder’s 
eloquence had exhausted itself, and had ended with threatening 
gestures. Some of those present would have intervened, but Manning 
with an air of command waved them back, and then, pointing 
his hand at the man, he said : ‘ Now, Sir, I have allowed you to 
have your say, and you shall hear me in reply. You have traduced 
Holy Church, you have broken in upon the Sanctuary, you have 
uttered vile and abominable slanders against the Faith ; and I tell 
you, he added, pausing for an instant with flashing eyes and 
marble visage, ‘I tell you that within three months you will be 
@ Catholic yourself.’ He then turned sharply on his heel and 
went on with his preparations. The man was utterly discomfited ; 
he made as though he would speak, but was unable to find words ; 
he looked round, and eventually slunk out of the sacristy in silence. 

One of those present ventured to ask Manning afterwards about 
the strange scene. ‘Had the Cardinal,’ he inquired, ‘ any sudden 
Premonition that the man himself would adopt the Faith in so 
short a time?’ Manning smiled indulgently, putting his hand 
on the other’s shoulder, and said : ‘ Ah, my dear friend, who shall 
VOL, XXIV.—NO, 140, N.S. 17 
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say ? You see, it was a very awkward moment, and I had to deal 
with the situation as I best could.’ 

That was an instance of supreme presence of mind and great 
dramatic force ; but one is not sure whether it was a wholly apo- 
stolical method of handling the position. 

But to transfer the question from the ecclesiastical region into 
the region of common life, it is undoubtedly true that if a man 
or a woman has a strong sense of moral issues, a deep feeling of 
responsibility and sympathy, an anxious desire to help things 
forward, then a dramatic sense of the value of manner, speech, 
gesture, and demeanour is a highly effective instrument. It is 
often said that people who wield a great personal influence have 
the gift of making the individual with whom they are dealing 
feel that his case is the most interesting and important with which 
they have ever come in contact, and of inspiring and maintaining 
a special kind of relationship between themselves and _ their 
petitioner. That is no doubt a very encouraging thing for the 
applicant to feel, even though he is sensible enough to realise 
that his case is only one among many with which his adviser is 
dealing, and probably not the most significant. Upon such a 
quality as this the success of statesmen, lawyers, physicians, largely 
depends. But where the dramatic sense is combined with egotism, 
selfishness, and indifference to the claims of others, it is a terrible 
inheritance. It ministers, as I have said before, to its possessor’s 
self-satisfaction ; but on the other hand it is a failing which goes so 
deep and which permeates so intimately the whole moral nature, 
that its cure is almost impossible without the gift of what the 
Scripture calls ‘a new heart.’ Such self-complacency is a fearful 
shield against criticism, and particularly so because it gives as 4 
tule so few opportunities for any outside person, however intimate, 
to expose the obliquity of such a temperament. The dramatic 
egotist is careful as a rule not to let his egotism appear, but to 
profess to be, and even to believe that he is, guided by the highest 
motives in all his actions and words. A candid remonstrance is 
met by a calm tolerance, and by the reply that the critic does not 
understand the situation, and is trying to hinder rather than to 
help the development of beneficent designs. 

I used to know a man of this type, who was insatiably greedy 
of influence and recognition. It is true that he was ready to help 
other people with money or advice. He was wealthy, and of a 
good position ; and he would take a great deal of trouble to obtain 
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appointments for friends who appealed to him, or to unravel a 
difficult situation ; though the object of his diligence was not to help 
his applicants, but to obtain credit and power for himself. He did 
not desire that they should be helped, but that they should depend 
upon him for help. Nothing could undeceive him as to his own 
motive, because he gave his time and his money freely; yet the 
result was that most of the people whom he helped tended to resent 
it in the end, because he demanded services in return, and was 
jealous of any other interference. Chateaubriand says that it is 
not true gratitude to wish to repay favours promptly ; and still 
less is it true benevolence to wish to retain a hold over those whom 
one has benefited. 

Sometimes indeed the two strains are almost inextricably 
intertwined, real and vital sympathy with others, combined with an 
overwhelming sense of personal significance ; and then the problem 
is an inconceivably complicated one. For I suppose it must be 
frankly confessed that the basis of the dramatic sense is not a very 
wholesome one ; it is, of course, a strong form of individualism. 
But while it is true that we suffer from taking ourselves too seriously, 
itis also possible to suffer from not taking ourselves seriously enough. 
If effectiveness is the end of life, there is no question that a strong 
sense of what we like to call responsibility, which is generally 
nothing more than a sense of one’s own importance, decorously 
framed and, glazed, is an immense factor in success. I myself 
cherish the heresy that effectiveness is very far from being the end 
of life, and that the only effectiveness that is worth anything is 
unintentional effectiveness. I believe that a man or woman who 
is humble and sincere, who loves and is loved, is higher on the steps 
of heaven than the adroitest lobbyist ; but it may be that the 
world’s criterion of what it admires and respects is the right one ; 
and indeed it is hard to see how so strong an instinct is implanted in 
the human race, the instinct to value strength and success above 
everything, unless it is put there by our Maker. At the same time 
one cherishes the hope that there is a better criterion somewhere, 
in the Divine Mind, in the fruitful future, the criterion that it is 
not what a man effects that matters, but what he makes of the 
resources that are given him to work with. 

The effectiveness of the dramatic sense is beyond question. 
One can see a supreme instance of it in the case of the Christian 
Science movement, in which a woman of strong personality, by 
lighting upon an idea latent in a large number of minds, an idea 
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moreover of real and practical vitality, and by putting it in a 
form which has all the definiteness required by brains of a hazy 
and emotional order, has contrived to effect an immense amount 
of good, besides amassing a colossal fortune, and assuming almost 
Divine pretensions, without being widely discredited. The human 
race is, speaking generally, so anxious for any leading that it can 
get, that if a man or woman can persuade themselves that they 
have a mission to humanity, and maintain a pontifical air, they 
will generally be able to attract a band of devoted adherents, whose 
faith, rising superior to both intelligence and common sense, will 
endorse almost any claim that the prophet or prophetess likes to 
advance. 

But the danger for the prophet himself is great. Arrogance, 
complacency, self-confidence, all the Pharisaical vices flourish 
briskly in such a soil. He loses all sense of proportion, all sense 
of dependence. Instead of being a humble learner in a mysterious 
world, he expects to find everything made after the pattern revealed 
to him in the Mount. The good that he does may be permanent 
and fruitful; but in some dark valley of humiliation and despair 
he will have to learn that God tolerates us and uses us ; He does not 
need us, ‘He delighteth not in any man’s legs,’ as the Psalmist 
said with homely vigour. To save others and be oneself a castaway 
is the terrible fate of which St. Paul saw so clearly the possibility; 
and thus anyone who is conscious of the dramatic sense, or even 
dimly suspects that it is there, ought to pray very humbly to be 
delivered from it, as he would from any other darling bosom-sin. 
He ought to eschew diplomacy and practise frankness, he ought to 
welcome failure and to rejoice when he makes humiliating mis- 
takes. He ought to be grateful even for palpable faults and 
weaknesses and sins and physical disabilities. For if we have 
the hope that God is educating us, is moulding a fair statue out 
of the frail and sordid clay, such a faith forbids us to reject any 
experience, however disagreeable, however painful, however sell- 
revealing it may be, as of no import ; and thus we can grow into 
truer sense of proportion, till at last we may come 


to learn that Man 
Is small, and not forget that Man is great. 



























CATHERINE’S CHILD: 


BY MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘I must apologise for being obliged to receive you in my bedroom, 
my dear Catherine,’ said old Lady Sarah, * but I gathered from your 
note that you wanted to talk to me alone, and this is the only spot 
in the house where we may be sure of a comfortable chat without 
interruption from Augusta. When I arrive (and she has the bad 
taste, if you will believe me, to give me a different room in my old 
home every time I come) my first care, like the governor of a be- 
sieged castle, is to survey my fortifications, and decide how best 
to strengthen them. You will perceive I have had the fourposter 
moved in front of the main entrance, so that even Augusta would 
find it difficult to burst in upon me that way.’ 

‘She would indeed,’ said Catherine, observing the carven 
pillars of the seventeenth-century couch. 

‘And Tailer sits on guard in the dressing-room, with my sweet 
little Mumbo Jumbo, who has orders to bite every intruder except 
you, my love.’ 

“You are very kind to make me the exception,’ said Catherine, 
smiling. 

She had intended to consult Lady Sarah, and pondered how 
best she could approach the subject of Philippa; but Lady Sarah 
had a way of forestalling confidences which was almost discon- 
certing in its suddenness. 

“Well, my love, so here is Philippa a woman, and you in diffi- 
culties, as I always said you would be, when you chose to bring up 
the sole hope of the Adelstanes in the back kitchen of a labourer’s 
cottage.” 

‘If I had but known she was to be the sole hope of the Adel- 
stanes,’ said Catherine, rather sadly, ‘I do not think I would have 
brought her up here at all.’ 

‘You might have known, my love, for I always told you Augusta 
Would never give Cecil an heir. She has never been known to do 
' Copyright, 1908, in the United States of America, by Mrs. Henry dela Pasture. 
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are at your wits’ end.’ 

‘It is not so bad as that, I hope,’ said Catherine, colouring. 

*‘ Augusta makes it out quite as bad as that,’ said Lady Sarah, 
rather maliciously. 

* Augusta can know nothing—nothing,’ cried Catherine warmly, 
‘of anything between my Phil and me. Why, she has hardly been 
here since Philippa was twelve years old. I have not breathed a 
word to her, and I am sure Phil wouldn’t. She may have her 
faults, but disloyalty is not one of them.’ 

‘I am never sure of anything except that where Augusta is 
concerned mischief will hatch itself,’ said Lady Sarah cheerfully. 
“I can assure you that when I was foolish enough to invite her to 
my nutshell in Curzon Street, because her own house was unavail- 
able for some cause or other, she spent at least six hours a day 
during her visit scribbling every detail of my household concerns 
and my disreputable doings and sayings to all her dearest friends. 
Bless me, how quickly I turned my spare room into a lumber 
closet after I found her out. I shall like to see her face, my love, 
when I tell her that I have inquired into your differences with 
Philippa, of which she was kind enough to inform me, and that I find 
there is not a word of truth in the report from beginning to end.’ 

‘ But there is a word of truth in it,’ said Catherine, her cheeks 
flushed and her eyes filled with tears ; she drew her low chair closer 
to Lady Sarah’s fauteuil. 

‘Did I not tell you Augusta was a dangerous friend ?’ said 
Lady Sarah nodding. ‘It is the word of truth that makes her 
dangerous. There is no detail of fact which she cannot interpret 
to your disadvantage if she wishes to do so ; and yet, do you know, 
Catherine, astonishing as it seems, I don’t believe she means it.’ 

‘I am quite sure she does not,’ said Catherine. ‘I blame myself 
often for being hard upon her in my thoughts, though I am not 
so—— 

‘ Prejudiced ?’ suggested Lady Sarah. 

‘Well, perhaps, not so prejudiced as you are,’ said Catherine, 
smiling apologetically. 

‘ Augusta has a kind of surface good nature which imposes 
upon—peopie in general,’ said Lady Sarah, nodding again. 

‘ Philippa has taken one of her violent fancies for Augusta,’ said 
Catherine, with a rather melancholy laugh. ‘I dare say it will not 


anything useful in her life that I am aware of. And so Philippa is 
discontented and rebellious, and you can do nothing with her and 
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last. She is always wild about someone now. I don’t know what 
to make of it.’ 

‘Philippa is exactly like I was at her age, a headstrong young 
woman, uncommonly fond of her own way, and you have spoilt 
her excessively, my love. Dear me, what battles I had with my 
poor mother; but I never got the better of her, I must own. She 
was a very determined person, and not at all like you, my sweet 
Catherine. As for Philippa, she will get over all these preliminary 
adorations the first time she falls in love. Pray Heaven it may be 
the right man. When I fell in love it was head over ears, and I 
should have married poor Philip whether he liked it or not, I can 
assure you. Indeed, I have never been so very certain that he did 
like it. However, Philippa is not likely to marry anyone against 
his will, for she is not so clever as I was, my dear, and is in fact a 
thorough Adelstane at heart, in spite of her resemblance to her poor 
old grand-dame. It is certain that the Adelstane ice will gradually 
freeze the warm blood of the Walderseas, which flows in her veins 
and mine. And no one has ever accused an Adelstane of cleverness 
so far as 1 am aware. However, they are good-looking and remark- 
ably healthy ; you can’t have everything,’ said Lady Sarah, indul- 
gently. 

‘Cecil is very wise in his way. I know no one whose judgment 
I rely on more,’ said Catherine, loyally. 

‘Just so, and clever people are hardly ever wise. That is why 
I am thankful that my descendants turned out dull. Though it 
is very odd that they should,’ said Lady Sarah, with a frisky laugh. 
‘Far better for me than if I had had the misfortune to bring forth 
agenius, who would probably have revenged himself for my maternal 
devotion by revealing eventually to the world his full impressions 
of the mistakes I made in his education, with comments upon all my 
little weaknesses thrown in.’ 

Oh, Lady Sarah.’ 

* Well, my love, I am supposing my genius to be a writer; and 
what is an author, after all, but an indiscreet person who can’t 
keep his thoughts to himself? If he were any other kind of genius 
it would be even worse, for then his friends would certainly set to 
work to write his biography, and scratch up or invent the most 
unpleasant details to make it as spicy as possible. But however, 
as I was saying, my sons were anything but geniuses. They had 
the good luck to be as wise as they were dull, which is saying a 
great deal. The wise man, you see, my love, does not drink nor 
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gamble, nor live beyond his income, nor run away with his neigh. 
bour’s wife ; and the clever man is by no means exempt from these 
possibilities. I was more clever than wise, so I got into not a few 
scrapes in my day. However, if my wits led me into them, they 
always got me out of them. I dare say Augusta has told you the 
most shocking histories, my love.’ 

* Do you think I would listen if she did ? ’ 

* Poor Cecil has had to listen, willy-nilly. He has never had the 
same respect for me since he married. Nor for anyone else, so far 
as that goes. She has stripped away every illusion he may ever 
have cherished regarding the members of his own family, or of hers, 
long since. But to return to our muttons, or in this case our little 
ewe lamb—without accusing her of dulness ’"—Lady Sarah’s bright 
eyes twinkled— though she is a trifle spoilt, she has not the kind of 
cleverness, my love, which leads a girl into mischief, and so you can 
be quite easy about her.’ 

This assurance neither gratified nor convinced Philippa’s 
mother. 

‘ And therefore,’ said Lady Sarah, very coolly, ‘I am much 
inclined, Catherine, to advise you to give the child her way. Let 
her accept this invitation, and go up to town with Augusta for a 
few weeks.’ 

‘With Augusta! You advise me to confide my child to her, 
after—— 

* After all the abuse I have been showering upon her, you would 
like to say? But, my dear Catherine, as you remarked just now, 
I am perhaps prejudiced against Cecil’s wife,’ said Lady Sarah, 
adroitly. 

‘One may be unprejudiced, and yet unable to respect Augusta’s 
methods,’ said Catherine, almost angrily, ‘and my Philippa—who 
is as open as the day—how could she——’ 

‘But that is one of my principal reasons, my love. Mothers 
are so very short-sighted. If you want our beloved Philippa to 
find out your merits, let her toddle off under Augusta’s care. An 
ounce of experience is worth a pound of theory. It will do her no 
harm to be let out of leading strings, for, as I tell you, she is an 
Adelstane at heart, and she will bore Augusta to death in a week. 
A girl of that age, full of high-flown illusions, embarrasses herself 
and everybody else,’ said Lady Sarah, chuckling. ‘She will be 
reléguée to the back drawing-room in‘a day or two, if I’m not mis- 
taken, and be glad enough to come home, and to make her début 
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next year, under your wing, with my assistance ; though Augusta 
very kindly hints to me that I am becoming a trifle superannuated.’ 

‘I had always hoped you would help me ; but must it be next 
year ?’ said Catherine, dismally. ‘She is only sixteen.’ 

‘ When I was her age,’ said Lady Sarah, rather contemptuously, 
‘T had refused an excellent offer of marriage already, and though 
my godmother left me a fortune I was no such heiress as Philippa 
will be. I fell in love only six months after with Philip Adelstane 
and married him on the spot. My grandmother, Lady Jane 
Waldersea, was married at fifteen, had twelve children, and lived 
to be a hundred years old. I do not agree at all with these namby- 
pamby modern notions of prolonging a girl’s childhood indefinitely. 
Philippa is none of your nervous anemic blue-stockings, grown 
round-shouldered and short-sighted with poring over her lessons.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said Catherine. ‘My only fear is that I have 
thought, if anything, too much of her health and too little of her 
education. But she dislikes books, has no taste for drawing, and 
noear for music. What wasI todo?’ 

‘Why must every female creature be bound to thump a piano- 
forte? In my opinion, if women want to get on in life the less they 
learn the better. A learned woman is like Cain, every man’s hand 
is against her,’ said Lady Sarah, chuckling. ‘Philippa can read 
and write, and speak English like a lady, and French like an English- 
woman. She can play games and ride straight to hounds, and has 
a good disposition. She is a fine strapping, healthy creature, 
formed by nature to be the mother of fine, healthy, beautiful 
children. What more do you want? What more need any man 
ask for, I should like to know? She ought to come out next year 
and marry in her first season, as I did. Pray, am I one penny the 
worse forit ? And if this preliminary canter makes her less farouche 
or, if you will excuse me, my sweet Catherine, knocks a little of the 
family priggishness out of her, we shall have every reason to be 
thankful to Augusta.’ 

‘And I said I would be guided by you,’ said Catherine despair- 
ingly ; ‘Oh, Lady Sarah, do—do be serious. Think that I have 
only Philippa in the world.’ 

* And how much longer do you expect to keep her all to yourself, 
pray?’ 

q * At least till she marries, and I need not lose her altogether 
en.” 


.. Te be sure. Yes, yes. I can see the son-in-law you have in 
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your mind’s eye,’ said Lady Sarah derisively. ‘Not too old, and 
not too young. A serious careful person to whom you can confide 
your opinion of the careful treatment her health and disposition 
require, and who can be trusted to look after her like any old 
woman, and see that she does not get her feet wet in summer, or 
leave off her warm vests in winter. Mothers are perfect fools, my 
dear Catherine. Philippa will live her own life, and buy her own 
experience as dearly as possible, and her husband will do just what 
she chooses, and will never discuss her with anyone, least of all 
with her Mamma. Bless me, my love, how warm it is! I believe 
I shall have to go downstairs and sit under the trees on the lawn. 
Augusta purposely chose me a room with a western aspect (a thing 
I can’t bear) to force me out of it every afternoon.’ 

Catherine was obliged to accept this somewhat decisive hint 
that her interview with Lady Sarah was at an end. She had 
wished for advice and had received it, and found it as unpalatable 
as advice must always be when it clashes with the seeker’s own 


inclinations. 


































But there was no one else to whom she felt inclined to turn for 
counsel. George Chilcott, it is true, managed her business affairs, 
and gave her sage and excellent directions concerning them, but 
she could never speak to him from her heart. He was but a kind, 
honest dullard, whose converse was strictly limited to what he 
would have termed the practical realities of existence. Of the life 
of the spirit, the thoughts and ideas which survive through the 
ages whilst men and matter alike perish, he knew and cared nothing 
at all. The things he could see were real to him, the rest did not 
exist. He went to church regularly, and tried to keep his reverent 
attention fixed on words which bored him very much, though he 
would have died sooner than admit this even to himself; and he 
did his duty to the best of his ability as a brave, clean, honest 
man, imbued with the best English public school and army tra- 
ditions. Catherine found him more practical and better informed 
on gardening and farming subjects than Sir Cecil, but there her 
companionship with him ended. There was no one—there had 
never been anyone—to whom she had spoken her inmost thoughts. 
Not Philippa—whom she loved best in the world, for whom she 
would have laid down her life without a sigh. In the midst of her 
idolatry for her only child, Catherine had wistfully recognised the 
absence of the higher and finer perceptions in Philippa. Some 
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times she tried to persuade herself that these would develop with 
advancing age ; but memories of her own childhood secretly nullified 
the hope. 

It needed not the satirical comments of Lady Sarah to show her 
that her child was modelled upon the Adelstane type—when Sir 
Cecil, embodiment of all that was best in the race, was constantly 
before her eyes. Handsome and distinguished in feature, tall and 
dignified in person, with a manner perfectly well bred, courteous, 
and reserved—he had grown to resemble exactly, in the eyes of the 
world, his late uncle, Sir Philip. 

But Lady Sarah never allowed this, and Catherine was passion- 
ately grateful to her for her obstinacy in the matter. 

*So is a clay model like a marble statue. Philip was made of 
finer stuff,’ said the old lady. 

Catherine looked back through the mist of years to the noble 
figure which had dominated the imagination of her girlhood, and 
with all her might clung to her early ideal, and agreed with Lady 
Sarah, conquering that sad clearness of vision which creeps upon 
middle-age and destroys so many loved illusions. 

When Philippa was born, Catherine looked no less eagerly into 
the future, and beheld already in her dreams the companion into 
which that human chrysalis would develop. She fancied herself 
singing songs and telling stories to an eager childish listener, and 
felt already little arms about her neck, and saw beautiful eyes 
looking intelligently into hers with answering fondness and under- 
standing. But she did not realise that the little being of whom 
she thought was the ghost of her own childhood, and not the sub- 
stantial living Philippa who lay sleeping in her cot ; in whom the 
germs of the Adelstane character were already thriving healthily, 
and who would be neither a dreamer nor a sentimentalist, as 
Catherine had been, nor endowed with a spark of her mother’s 
gentle humour. 

Catherine, confounding imagination with reality, had thus let 
Philippa too soon into the temple of her early and sacred memories. 
She had since had many a pained vision of the child flitting care- 
lessly through that holy place, overthrowing idols, peering into dim 
recesses, and setting the door open for the sunlight of common 
sense to stream in and extinguish the shadowy twilight of fancy. 
Philippa dispersed all Catherine’s tender expectations with light- 
hearted unconsciousness, being naturally altogether unaware of 
that imaginary self ef hers—that little dream-child with serious 
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face and pathetic eyes, who never was and never could be Philippa 


Adelstane. bur 
Old Miss Dulcinea was a kind creature, gentle if rather foolish rut! 
of disposition, but Catherine had long since discovered that the or | 
confidences of her friends formed the staple theme of Miss Dul- 
cinea’s conversation with anyone who cared to listen ; nor did they the 
lose in the telling, for the kind old lady’s loving embroideries of wir 
speech decorated, so to speak, the solid hours of many a téte-d-tite tre 
in shabby old drawing-rooms or stuffy cottage parlours, brightening foli 
dull lives, and not, perhaps, doing much harm to anyone. 

The knowledge of Miss Chilcott’s weakness weighed upon Cathe- the 
rine, however, with a heaviness that might appear disproportionate frag 
save to those who have endured a similar minor trial of life. She dro 
was aware that, through this incessant leakage in her household, glo 
her most intimate concerns and smallest doings must needs be yet 
babbled about an entire neighbourhood ; but reproaches, though 
they wounded poor Miss Dulcinea’s gentle heart, could not cure gar 
her ; and Catherine could only retire into herself, guard her conver- in 
sation, and be careful never to comment upon Philippa’s short- sta: 
comings nor reprove her in Miss Dulcinea’s presence ; hiding the 
disappointment and anxiety which her child almost daily caused by 
her as best she could. She learnt to commune with her own heart 
indeed, but to be still—how infinitely more difficult was that! To loo 
wait patiently for developments—to trust God and live in the tim 
present, instead of fretting over the possible troubles of an unknown 
future. eee ae 3 gre 

; der 
CHAPTER IV. 
me 
In these early days of a backward June, Nature had withheld the the 
fulfilment of her yearly promise, only to pour it out the more mu 
lavishly at last. 

The homestead at Shepherd’s Rest was embowered in blossom. Ca 

The scented honeysuckle hung trails of yellow trumpets over 
the west corner of the porch ; the east was heavily curtained by the yor 
Montana clematis, studded with white stars. a | 

The open window of Catherine’s bedroom was framed with early eye 
roses—the faint coppery hue of the Idéal soaring ever upward as bes 
though seeking to bear its burden of flower as near heaven a5 on 
possible ; and the clusters of the little innocent-faced Banksia, jut 
content to clothe itself in beauty from stem to point. “<1 = 
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* A sturdy wistaria embraced the north wall, flung its purple 
bunches over the roof, and dangled them around the eaves; no 
ruthless gardener was here permitted to prune its natural luxuriance 
or lop its graceful growth. 

On the edge of the little wood which sheltered the garden from 
the east, the laburnum swung golden drops in the light summer 
wind over the tall foxgloves ; above the laburnum rose the dark fir- 
trees, but spring had tipped the myriad points of their sombre 
foliage with delicate new pale green. 

In the open meadows and orchard lands which lay to the west 
the hedges were white with may, and the air was filled with the 
fragrance of it; the red Devon cattle, motionless and drowsy, 
dropped their heads among the seeding grasses; the buttercups 
glowed in the sunshine, and the wild hyacinths made the shadows 
yet more purple beneath the branching apple trees. 

Gaily the tulips and the painted pansies bloomed in the little 
garden, where the turquoise blue of a cloudless sky was reflected 
in whole forests of forget-me-not, springing round the stems of the 
standard rose trees. 

The oak parlour of the cottage, cool, rose-scented, was shaded 
by outside blinds from the blinding sunshine. 

Here the hands of David and Catherine met and clasped ; they 
looked curiously at each other across the experience of half a life- 
time. 

The first thought of each was that the other had changed very 
greatly. Catherine perceived that the merry careless boy had 
developed into a strong and splendid manhood. 

Colonel Moore was obviously fitted by nature to be a leader of 
men; tall and powerful of build, alert and steady of glance, with 
the clear eyes that bore witness to a temperate life, as his lean 
muscular figure argued an active one. 

“He is quick, and generous and sympathetic as Delia,’ thought 
Catherine, and her heart beat pleasantly with quickened interest. 

David saw only the soft and gentle face of a woman whose 
youth was past ; brown hair with silver threads in it, parted above 
a low, broad brow; a sweet mouth rather humorous, and hazel 
eyes rather wistful. The quiet, grey-clad figure of a woman whose 
best days of love and life had departed—whilst his were yet to 
come; the dearest friend of his dead sister’s bright youth; the 
widow of Sir Philip Adelstane—a personage he had once regarded 
with awe—and the mother of Philippa. 
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But though their thoughts -were many, their greetings were 
commonplace. 

“So we meet again.’ 

* How good of you to come so soon.’ 

‘I haven’t seen you, Catherine, since you were—well—about the 
age your pretty daughter is now.’ 

“ No,’ said Catherine gently. ‘I was always sorry you did not 
come down here when you were last in England.’ 

‘I spent my leave in London with—Delia. She was never fond 
of the country.’ 

“No, never. But she wished George to live here.’ 

* Because she knew his heart was in his home. It was a pity 
George gave up the service when she died ; but I suppose his duty 
lay here.’ 

‘Oh, David, it is the life he is best fitted for,’ said Catherine. 
‘When they used to come down here for a few days from town, it 
was pitiful to see how his heart was set on the place ; he used to 
ramp and rage like an angry lion, Delia told me, over his mother’s 
mismanagement. And yet he wouldn’t hear of Delia’s giving up 
London and coming here altogether.’ 

“No, no, he couldn’t go back on his word like that,’ said David. 
‘Delia had always stipulated for London; what could she have 
done down here. And, after all, they were very happy while it 
lasted—happier than most couples. The pity of it is that it should 
have lasted so short a time. Hardly seven years.’ 

Catherine thought of her own happiness, which had lasted a 
shorter time yet, and sighed. 

‘ Are you down there much ?’ said David abruptly. 

He moved restlessly about the little oak-panelled room, taking 
two chairs from their proper places and resting in neither. His 
dark head almost touched the heavy centre beam which crossed the 
parlour. 

‘Not very much,’ said Catherine. Then, as though excusing 
herself : ‘ It is not far as the crow flies, but it’s asteep climb, and I 
am always busy. Phil runs up and down a good deal, and little 
Lily finds her way up here when she is allowed, which, to be sure, 
is not very often.’ 

‘That’s what I wanted to talk to you about. I don’t think 
old Mrs. Chilcott’s influence is good for little Lily,’ said David, 
and he settled himself at last, with an air of relief, in an armchair, 

and looked expectantly at Catherine. There was an eager certainty 
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of sympathy in his sunshiny, orange-brown eyes that reminded her 
sadly, yet pleasureably, of her lost beloved friend; so that she 
could not feel him to be a stranger ; and she prepared herself uncon- 
sciously to give him all the sympathy he needed. 

A whole-hearted, spontaneous unreserve with those whom she 
loved or trusted, or with whom she found herself in sympathy, 
had been one of Delia’s most charming characteristics. The 
instinctive choice of a confidante counts for much with such 
natures, and Delia had not often been betrayed ; David perhaps 
never, though his was the simpler nature, the greater heart, of 
the two. 

‘She wanted George to come back, because she knew he would 
find his only consolation when she was gone in Bridescombe,’ he 
said. ‘ But she hadn’t time to think of everything—— 

‘Ah, she was so quick—so quick of thought; she had time,’ 
Catherine just breathed the words, with a little shake of her head. 

‘You wrote to me—it was very good of you—and told me 
all poor old George couldn’t say,’ he responded instantly, leaning 
forward. ‘But tell me now again, by word of mouth; one can 
say so much more than in a letter.’ 

‘There were but three days after Lily was born,’ said Catherine. 
‘But when she knew she had to go—she was as brave as——’ 

‘As Delia would be,’ he said proudly, with the unshed tears 
glittering in the brown eyes fixed on Catherine’s moved face. 

‘In her quick way she made up her mind that little Lily would 
be herself over again, and had no fears for leaving her ; she thought 
more of Hector, whom she worshipped. ‘‘ My boy will be at school,” 
she said, “‘ and his Granny won’t have much of a chance to bully him, 
and he’s not the sort to care if she did. But she won’t, he’s too 
like George. And my daughter ’—I can hear her laugh now—“ will 
be able to hold her own. George could never bear to live in London 
alone, and the country will be better for the children. They 
must go back.” She thought, too, that her death and having 
her grandchildren all to herself would soften old Mrs. Chilcott.’ 

‘Well, it hasn’t,’ said David shortly. ‘And the other woman, 
Clara, is intolerable. Between them they make the child’s life a 
burden to her.’ 

‘Is it so bad as that?’ said Catherine, with startled eyes. 
‘Oh, surely no.’ 

‘ Yes, it is as bad as that.’ 
‘And George hasn’t found it out ¢’ 
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David’s glance rested on her with an expression of mingled 
scorn, affection, and amusement. ‘George !’ he said. 

‘I know she is a quiet little thing,’ said Catherine humbly, 
“but many children are quiet. I have always thought little Lily 
just the child—I should have liked. She follows me about with 
her great black eyes questioning ; always gentle and serious.’ 

‘I should like to take her away,’ said David, half angrily. ‘She 
has no business to be serious at ten years old.’ 

‘Oh, David,’ said Catherine, almost tearfully, ‘is it possible 
that you in a few days have found out that Delia’s little girl is 
unhappy ; and that I, a woman and a mother too, liave been so 
selfish, so thoughtless as not to find it out.’ 

‘Oh, well, it is natural you should be absorbed in your own 
child,’ he said apologetically. ‘And besides, you haven’t stayed 
in the house with her. I have, even if only for a few days.’ 

‘TI will confess the truth,’ said Catherine, and her lip trembled. 
‘I do avoid going to Bridescombe, I—I—have said nothing about 
it to anyone.’ 

‘Much better speak out,’ said David, unceremoniously. 

* But each time I go there I vow to myself it shall be the last.’ 

‘That old woman’s tongue would make anyone feel the same,’ 
said David, grimly, ‘ but I shan’t leave till I’ve got the better of her 
so far as my little Lily is concerned. I don’t see, though, how any- 
thing she says can affect you.’ 

“If I were not foolish and weak, I suppose it would not,’ said 
Catherine, vehemently accusing herself. ‘But I will own to you, 
David, that I come back after an interview with her shaking in 
every limb. I can’t sleep at night for thinking of what she said 
and how she said it. The bad motives she imputes to everyone. 
The—the way she scoffs at the things one thought one was doing of 
wise and sensible.’ Catherine’s English was apt, in moments of 
excitement, to recur to the translations of her Anglo-French child- 
hood. ‘She makes one’s peaceful, busy life seem somehow only 
futile and silly, and one loses confidence in oneself and one’s plans. 
Perhaps you, being a man, can hardly understand such weakness, 
and yet I think you can, and do—for you are very like Delia. Oh, 
David, I miss her still, after all these years, for I never had a friend 
before, and I shall never have one again.’ 

A tear fell on to Catherine’s little slender hands, clasped in the 
lap of her grey gown. She wore always grey or black, with soft 
blendings of white, very dainty and spotless, and perhaps the 
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simplicity of her gowns helped to keep some shadow of her lost 
youth about her still. 

Hers was not a face that had ever been beautiful, save for a 
pair of fine hazel eyes, and a certain purity of colouring. It was 
not beautiful now, but the serene and healthful life she had led 
in the mild air of the Devon hills had stolen but little of her early 
freshness of tint, though the face was paler, and the regard perhaps 
less bright. 

The eyes of middle age are often but ghosts of their former 
selves ; robbed of their brilliance, of their curved and pointed 
length of lashes, of their clear blue whites, and their setting of 
smooth brow and glowing cheek ; the little windows of the soul 
grow dimmer with the passing of the years. But at five and 
thirty Catherine’s hazel eyes were yet beautiful enough, and the 
soul looked forth from them with the almost childish gentle- 
ness and wistfulness that David remembered in the charming 
maiden who had gone primrosing with him on that far-off April 
day. 

‘You have a friend in me, now and always. I think you 
know that,’ he answered her, as impulsively as Delia herself would 
have spoken and with as little self-consciousness. ‘And if you 
miss Delia, what about me? You see,’ he went on unsteadily, 
‘there were only us two, and when she went—I knew there wasn’t 
a soul on earth who really cared what became of me. I don’t 
mean I haven’t plenty of friends, but that’s not the same thing. 
One’s success or failure, one’s sickness or one’s health, isn’t a matter 
of life or death to one’s friends, however devoted they are. There 
wasn’t anything left for me—but work.’ 

‘You have done so splendidly,’ cried Catherine. ‘Oh, David, 
often and often I have thought—if Delia could only have heard 
this—if she could only have read that——’ 

‘Aye, so have I,’ said David, simply enough. ‘But there it 
is. I'd nobody to telegraph my good news to; nobody whose 
pleasure in the show was the real thing one cared most about. 
But it’s no use thinking of that,’ he went on more cheerfully. ‘I 
suppose there are any amount of old people, and not a few middle- 
aged ones, who know the sadness of a success when there’s no one 
left to be pleased about it.’ 

Catherine looked into her past, and found no one there to whom 
her success or failure had ever been a matter of life or death. 
But her sympathy was none the less with David, for she knew his 
VOL. -XXiV,—NO. 140, N.S. 18 
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sister had idolised him beyond everyone and everything in the 
world. 

‘That’s the worst of putting all one’s eggs in one basket,’ he 
said, trying to laugh. ‘Ah, Catherine, you don’t know what the 
blank of mail-day was to me, for years after Delia died. I don’t 
believe she ever missed a mail, God bless her. Fellows who have 
lived ten years out of England at a stretch know what that 
means.’ 

‘Did the thought of her children comfort you a little 2’ 

‘I can’t say it did,’ he returned frankly. ‘If anything, I felt 
a grudge against the poor atom who had been the innocent cause 
of—but now I’ve seen her, a little living reminder of Delia, of 
course it’s different. Coming home has brought it all back, though, 
worse than I thought; and especially seeing poor George so 
miserable.’ 

‘He has never got over it,’ said Catherine, sympathetically. 

‘It isn’t that,’ he said briefly. 

She waited. 

‘Catherine, there’s only one thing for George to do—he ought 
to marry again.’ 

* You say that!’ 

“I am the only person who can say it, because I’m the only 
person who sees things as Delia would have seen them. George 
knows that.’ 

‘I can’t help feeling—I am sure he would feel—that it would be 
unfaithful,’ she faltered. 

‘The dead cannot share our lives with us, however dear their 
memories are,’ said David. ‘One would become morbid and 
cowardly if one didn’t fight one’s sorrow and put it in the back- 
ground of work and existence.’ He stopped short, for the wistful 
questioning in poor Catherine’s eyes reminded him that she, too, 
was in something of the same position as George. He leant forward 
and took her hand gently. ‘Itis very differentfor you. A woman's 
sorrow is a very sacred and beautiful thing,’ he said, with emotion. 
‘But George is a man, and has to live a man’s life and do a man’s 
work.’ 

He released the little soft hand, and rose from his chair, once 
more restlessly pacing the low room. 

‘I can see what sort of an existence George has been leading for 
some years past. He came back listless and broken-hearted, and 
let his mother and sister say and do what they would. Old Aunt 
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Lydia rules the house with a rod of iron, and Clara is her blind 
and stupid mouthpiece. If the child shows a flash of her mother’s 
spirit, she is snubbed, and whatever she does or does not do she 
is nagged at from morning till night by Clara, who has kindly 
undertaken her education, and imagines herself the most devoted 
aunt in the world.’ 

‘Have you said anything ?’ 

‘I am too wise to waste my words. In their eyes, you know, 
I am still the presumptuous young man who ventured into the 
army when he ought to have looked for a three-legged stool in an 
office. I shall be a poor relation in the estimation of Aunt Lydia 
to the end of the chapter, just as George will always be a fashion- 
able young Guardsman.’ 

Catherine could not help a little low laugh. 

‘That is it, exactly. So am I a poor relation, though of course 
it is a hundred times more ridiculous in your case,’ she said, with 
her customary and quite unaffected humility. 

‘I don’t see that.’ 

‘You don’t see yourself,’ said Catherine, smiling. ‘But I 
am sure Aunt Lydia must be proud of you in her heart. I wish 
you had heard her boasting of you during the war to poor Mrs. Bell, 
whose son was a humble trooper in the yeomanry. She laid down 
the law so about the latest victories, and contradicted the news- 
paper accounts so flatly, that we thought she must be really quoting 
your letters.’ 

‘I never wrote to her from South Africa but once,’ said David, 
grimly, ‘ to thank her for the one letter she wrote me.’ 

‘When you got your V.C. ?’ 

“No, no. When I was taken prisoner, said David, smiling. 
“She wrote to tell me how very unlucky it was, and how they all 
felt for my mortification, and how much she hoped I had not 
been too severely blamed by the authorities.’ 

‘Why,’ cried Catherine, indignantly, ‘the papers were full 
of praise—you were dangerously wounded—you-—’ 

‘Oh, that was all right,’ said David. ‘I wrote from hospital, 
and thanked her kindly, and said I hoped I might live it down in 
time. The composition of that letter helped me and my friend 
Pollock—who lost his leg, poor chap, in the same action—through 
a weary time. You see, condolences are more in Aunt Lydia’s 
line than congratulations. When I inherited my old uncle’s little 
fortune, she was as mum as a stockfish ; and I remember poor Delia 
18—2 
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writing that neither Aunt Lydia nor Clara could rest at night for 
anxiety lest my unexpected good luck should turn my head.’ 

‘But how glad Delia was. She was always saying, “ Now 
David can exchange into the cavalry ; now he can keep polo ponies ; 
now he can rise as high as he will—if only he doesn’t get married ” 
—and you didn’t get married,’ said Catherine. 

‘No, no, I am not a marrying man,’ said David, colouring 
and laughing. ‘It is George who ought to find a wife. I want to 
get him to come up to town with me, directly I’ve found rooms 
and got into harness at the War Office. Once there, it will be easy 
enough. There must be plenty of pretty young ladies about, and 
George knows lots of people, though I don’t.’ 

Catherine smiled ; but, quick as he was, David did not divine 
the cause of her smile. 

‘Are you sure that for little Lily it would not be jumping out 
of the frying pan into the fire? Why should an unknown step- 
mother be better for her than Clara ?’ 

‘ Anybody would be better than Clara,’ said David, decidedly, 
‘anybody young and nice and sympathetic.’ 

‘Suppose he caught a tartar ?’ 

‘That would be unfortunate, certainly.’ 

‘ You know George does rather lend himself to—I don’t mean he 
isn’t manly enough,’ said Catherine, hesitating, ‘ but—Delia did 
just what she liked with him.’ 

‘Oh, I know he’s one of those good-natured fellows who are 
always led by the nose by some woman or other,’ said David. 
‘ That’s why it’s so obvious he ought to marry. It’s more natural 
that a wife should boss him than his mamma and sister ; and then 
they could be off to Cheltenham or Bath and leave him in 
peace. That was to have been the programme eventually if poor 
Delia had lived. And perhaps then, Catherine,’ his brown eyes 
softened, ‘ they would spare little Lily to me now and then. ‘ She's 
the only creature in the world who seems to me a little bit like 
Delia. I don’t feel drawn to Hector in the same way, though he’s 
a fine lad. I went to see him at Eton.’ 

‘He and Philippa are just of an age.’ 

‘A boy is one thing and a girl is another. Philippa is ten 
years older than that young cub for all practical purposes.’ 

‘Did you think her pretty ?’ asked Catherine, timidly. 

‘Pretty! I have seen nothing half so beautiful for many 4 
long day.’ 
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Catherine’s heart warmed with this unaccustomed enthu- 


siasm. 

‘It must be very dull for her in this out of the way place, 
though,’ said David. ‘How much longer are you going to keep her 
mewed up here ?’ 

‘Why, that is the question,’ said Catherine, and she tried to 
laugh, but her eyes grew misty. ‘She thinks it very hard she should 
be mewed up here at all.’ 

‘So it is. She ought to see something of the world, and it’s 
high time she began. It’s not fair to a pretty girl to let her grow 
rustic and awkward by keeping her out of everyone’s way.’ 

*‘ Augusta wants to take her to London when she returns.’ 

* An excellent plan.’ 

‘But I’m not sure that I care to trust her with Augusta,’ said 
Catherine, uneasily. 

‘Why, what harm could come to her in Lady Adelstane’s 
hands? She’s a good-natured creature, surely? And Cecil 
Adelstane is a kind of pillar of the British Constitution.’ 

‘I know I’m foolish—but I—I never have been parted from 
her yet,’ said Catherine, wistfully. ‘She’s all I’ve got.’ 

‘Isee,’ said David, gently. ‘ Well, but why not go up to town 
with her yourself ?’ 

She hesitated and stammered. How could she tell David 
that it was Philippa who did not wish her mother to come ? 

Catherine, looking at Delia’s brother, thought that here was the 
friend she had unconsciously sought, full of sympathy and under- 
standing and gentleness. She felt a great longing to confide in 
David. But Philippa was sacred—she could not speak of her. 
She thought to herself, however, that if David were really like 
Delia he would understand her trouble without words, so far as a 
man could understand ; she made this reservation timidly, as one 
whose experience of mankind had been very limited. 

‘Of course I would prefer to take her myself to London,’ she 
faltered, ‘ but ——’ 

‘I expect you feel you’ve dropped out of it all—living here in 
seclusion for so many years,’ he said kindly. 

‘It’s not that altogether. I never was in it,’ said Catherine, 
very honestly. ‘I went where they took me, of course—my 
husband and Lady Sarah. But it was among their friends and 
acquaintances ; they never really became mine. If I had been ’— 
she smiled—‘ as beautiful as a houri, as witty as a geisha, and as 
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faultless as an angel, I doubt if they would ever have been 
interested in me.’ 

*Wouldn’t they!’ said David, laughing, ‘that is—I am not 
sure about the angel!’ 

‘No—for there was something in me that wouldn’t let me 
be interested in them. Interest must be mutual. I always longed 
to creep away into a corner. I suppose it is some defect in my 
constitution. I think I have always liked things better than 
people. Things real or abstract. Work and dreaming and books 
and out of doors always pleased me best. I always longed for a 
little life of my own—and here I am, you see, living it.’ 

* But that is rather hard on Philippa.’ 

* Yes,’ said Catherine, blankly, ‘I suppose it is—rather hard on 
Philippa.’ 

There was a pause. 

* Of course, I know I must make an effort one day to take her 
out in London—however unsuited I am,’ said Catherine, almost 
faintly. ‘ But wane. she is only sixteen, and such a baby—such 
a baby—for her age.’ 

‘She looks twenty ; and it won’t be any easier to begin a year 
or two hence than it is now,’ said David, drily. 

‘What would you advise me to do ?’ said Catherine, suddenly. 

He considered. 

‘Perhaps it is not fair to ask you to take the responsibility of 
advising me,’ she faltered. 

He looked at her in amused surprise. 

‘I don’t mind accepting the responsibility. A man can only 
give the best advice in his power. I think you ought to let your 
daughter go. Why should she suffer because you have chosen to 
live in seclusion all these years? No doubt the Adelstanes can 
give her many advantages ; they know everybody—and are, after 
all, her nearest relations. But of course if there is any reason why 
you should not think it advisable to trust her to Lady Adelstane— 
it would be far better to take her yourself.’ 

Catherine hesitated. ‘No, there is nothing—I can’t say 
there is anything. Augusta is perhaps—not a very sincere person.’ 

* Women seldom are very sincere, I suppose,’ said David, calmly. 

Catherine did not agree with him, but she was not in the habit 
of contradicting the superior sex, and he took her meek silence 
for consent. 

‘I think you take it rather seriously,’ he said, cheerfully. ‘ After 
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all, if you feel it so much as all that, it would certainly be best 
to go up with her yourself.’ 

‘TI would like to,’ said Catherine, ‘ but ——’ she faltered again. 
She could not tell David that in Philippa’s eyes all the charm of 
the expedition would vanish if her mother accompanied her ; that 
the child had grown restless and discontented under her perpetual 
tender supervision. 

But as she hesitated Philippa herself opened the door of the 
parlour, and innocently saved Catherine all further trouble of 
explanation. Her handsome face was flushed and heated, and her 
bright hair ruffled as usual, about her ears. She wore a plain blue 
linen frock, which defined her tall, full, slender figure, and fell just 
below her ankles in rather scanty folds. 

She looked so fair and noble, with her straight features and 
brilliant colouring, all lit up, as it were, with sunshine and youth 
and gladness, that Catherine stole a glance at David, full of pride 
and pleasure, wondering whether he too would be affected by the 
beauty of this radiant vision. 

With the quickness of childhood, Philippa detected her mother’s 
embarrassment, and divined the cause. 

‘You have been asking Cousin David’s advice, mamma,’ she 
said eagerly. ‘Oh, Cousin David, do, do beg her not to spoil all 
my fun by coming up to London, and stopping in a poky lodging 
or a horrid hotel, just to keep an eye on me. You know she’s far 
happier here, and I do so long to try just for once in a way what it 
would be like to go and pay a visit all by myself, like any other 
girl, and to stay with dear, dear, kind Cousin Augusta.’ 

Catherine looked anxiously at David to see how he would 
take this revelation, to her so tragic, of Philippa’s wish to leave her ; 
but she perceived only laughter and admiration in his brown eyes. 

Colonei Moore thought it the most natural thing in the world 
that a pretty girl should pine for a little freedom and pleasure, and 
a taste of the gaieties suitable to her age. 

Catherine realised instantly with a curious pang of mingled 
surprise, pain, and amusement that though David was of her own 
generation, he was nevertheless both by sympathy and instinct 
not on her side but Philippa’s in this matter, 
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CHAPTER V. 


Taoven Lady Sarah Adelstane had called her grandson Cecil 
@ wise man, and though he was undoubtedly a rich one, he was 
nevertheless living beyond his income; and the fact made him 
irritable in the daytime and wakeful at night. 

Like many men who have married women with fortunes, he 
personally benefited very little from his wife’s wealth, whilst 
she made it a perpetual excuse for getting everything she wanted. 

Since he had entered upon his inheritance of his uncle’s fortune, 
Welwysbere Abbey had been put into perfect order and repair; 
modern drainage and electric lighting had been installed, and 
elaborate new stabling had been erected. Reflecting upon the 
largeness of his wife’s income, he had paid off every mortgage 
upon the property out of his own capital, rebuilt farms and cot- 
tages, and bought coveted adjacent land. 

All these works being accomplished—and they were the happy 
occupation of years—Sir Cecil found his remaining income not 
more than sufficient to support the army of dependents requisite 
for the maintenance of his splendid residence, and he naturally 
turned to his wife for that assistance which her fortune rendered 
her able to afford. At first all had gone very well, but, as the 
owner of a country house who entertains is generally obliged to 
discover, expenses are apt to multiply with years, as dependents 
rather incline to increase than to dwindle in numbers. Lady 
Adelstane had never been accustomed to spend much time in the 
country, and when she grew tired of her husband’s West Country 
Paradise she discovered that it hurt her health to remain there. 
She found small difficulty in persuading her physician to back 
her opinion; Sir Cecil was told that the Abbey was damp and 
the climate depressing, and that it would be highly prejudicial 
to his wife’ health to remain there against her will. Had argu- 
ments been wanting, the fact that Augusta attributed her failure 
to produce an heir entirely to the relaxing qualities of the West 
Country air would have convinced her husband of the necessity 
for leaving it. In spite of the constantly increasing population of 
the village, he was willing to believe his wife and the doctors, 
and travelled with her all over Europe in search of the fecundity 
which nature had denied. , 

During the intervals of travel, Lady Adelstane entertained 
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her friends in town very lavishly, for she had purchased a fine 
house in Belgrave Square ; but as she not only paid for the lease 
but for the plenishing of this mansion, she pointed out to her 
husband that in common fairness he should buy the yacht upon 
which she had set her heart. Sir Cecil was conscious of impru- 
dence, but instead of reminding his wife that he had neither desired 
nor advised the purchase of a town house, he complied with her 
request, making the less demur because he was passionately fond 
of the sea. 

This life afforded Lady Adelstane the perpetual distraction 
for which her soul craved. Being continuously hospitable at home 
and abroad, she and her husband became a very popular couple. 
If Sir Cecil were intimate with no one, he had innumerable ac- 
quaintances and was respected by them all; and if Augusta’s 
violent friendships lasted but a short time—why, a woman in her 
position can afford to be capricious, and new friends succeeded 
old ones with obliging facility, nor did the supply show any signs 
of being likely to fail. 

Her perpetual amiability, her infantile dimples, her extravagant 
attire, and incessant babble rendered her rather attractive for 
a short time ; and though her selfishness must become evident upon 
closer acquaintance, it readily escaped notice in a world which is 
only too willing to take people as it finds them on the surface. 

But whilst his wife’s cherubic countenance remained smooth 
in spite of the passing of years, Sir Cecil’s handsome face acquired 
a careworn and harassed expression. 

Beyond all earthly things he loved the Abbey; but he some- 
times wondered painfully whether it were worth while to maintain 
an establishment so costly for the sake of a few weeks’ occasional 
residence at Welwysbere, whilst his actual existence was spent 
in London, Scotland, and the Mediterranean. A secret con- 
solation dawned upon him when he perceived that Philippa 
shared his love for the Abbey, and his pride in the estate that 
had been in the possession of the Adelstanes for so many 
generations. 

Catherine had desired that her child should not be informed 
of the possibility of her succession to the ownership of Welwysbere, 
and Sir Cecil had scrupulously respected this desire ; but now that 
the possibility had become a probability, and that Philippa was so 
nearly grown up, it was tacitly understood that it was well she 
should be brought to a sense of her future responsibilities, and 
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Augusta talked openly of the festivities that must be organised 
for Philippa’s coming of age. 

Catherine feared her daughter might be led to think too much 
of her own importance, and strove by private warnings of her own 
to modify Philippa’s expectations. 

* You know, darling, nothing is certain in this world.’ 

‘Why, mamma, I am the last of the Adelstanes. Of course 
I know it won’t be for years and years—I hope not. But the 
Abbey must belong to me some day, or to my children,’ added 
Miss Philippa calmly. 

‘Your cousin Cecil is quite a young man,’ then, as Philippa 
smiled, ‘ well, middle-aged. A thousand things might happen; 
he may yet have heirs of his own——’ 

‘Oh, mamma, they have been married eighteen years. Roper 
says it’s most improbable.’ 

* Roper had no business to mention such things to you.’ 

‘I’m not a baby,’ said Philippa, pouting. ‘Everyone but you 
knows that, mamma, and people talk quite differently to me when 
you're not listening. I know why you're afraid, mamma; you 
think the notion of the Abbey being my very own will turn my 
head, and make me want it whilst Cousin Cecil is still alive. But 
you're quite wrong. I don’t want to settle down there a bit until 
I’m quite old and have been all over the world, and enjoyed myself 
for years. Though, of course, I like to know it will be mine ; and 
so it ought, for, after all, it belonged to my father, and if it 
hadn’t been for the horrid old entail you and I would be living 
there now.’ 

‘I would far rather be living here,’ said Catherine. 

‘TI wouldn’t, then. I love the Abbey and this is horrid in some 
ways. I always feel ashamed when callers come and there is no 
proper drawing-room,’ said Philippa, whe was conventional to her 
finger-tips. ‘ Of course I don’t mean,’ she added relenting, ‘ that 
I’m not fond of this place, and don’t know it’s pretty and all that, 
but I don’t like to live in a farmhouse, and I feel much more at 
home in the Abbey.’ 

* But it isn’t your home, Phil, and I hope you will keep before 
you the possibility that you may never inherit at all. Even if 
Augusta has no children, she might not live for ever—I don’t like 
to say such things, but I must—Cousin Cecil might marry again, 
and have sons——’ 

‘ Of course, I know that,’ said Philippa, impatiently. ‘I might 
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die myself, all sorts of things might happen. You always throw 

cold water on everything, mamma,’ she said in an injured tone. 
Catherine abandoned her arguments in despair. 


Now that the owners had returned to the Abbey for Whitsuntide, 
both mother and daughter were constantly invited there; for 
Augusta appealed to Catherine to assist her in the entertainment 
of Lady Sarah, whilst Philippa asked nothing better than to 
follow Augusta wherever she went. 

*‘ Between grandmamma’s age and her eccentricity, it is growing 
frightfully difficult to know what to do with her,’ Augusta com- 
plained to Catherine. ‘I got Lord John down on purpose to 
amuse her, for really he is a man I care nothing about and one of 
the dullest people in the world, thinking of nothing but eating and 
drinking ; so I thought they would potter about together. But no 
such thing ; he has taken to going round the golf links with Grace 
Trumoin ; so that I scarcely get a word with her, though you know 
what chums we are.’ 

‘She is very charming,’ said Catherine. 

‘I am so glad you like her; I am quite devoted to her,’ said 
Augusta, beaming. ‘She and I have so much in common. We 
both adore yachting, and we have some mutual friends we can’t 
bear. I always think that a great bond. Well, I see next to 
nothing of her, what with her golfing all day and bridging all night. 
And there is really no excuse for her taking any notice of Lord 
John, for everyone knows he hasn’t a penny in the world.’ 

‘Still, you have your sister,’ said Catherine, soothingly. 

‘I don’t want to say anything against Blanche,’ said Augusta, 
discontentedly, ‘ but you know how it is with one’s family. One 
can never please them, do what one will. As I always say, scratch 
a relation and find an enemy.’ 

‘You can’t expect your relations to like being scratched,’ said 
Catherine, laughing outright. ‘And you must own she is very 
good-natured, Augusta.’ 

‘I don’t say she isn’t,’ said Augusta, resignedly, ‘I am sure 
the way she humours poor Bob Ralt is quite touching. Such a 
fifth-rate man as he turned out to be after all, with quite impossible 
relations. It is really a little hard on one for one’s sister to make 
such a marriage. What she saw in him I never could make out, 
except that he has a very fine property, but Blanche is far too 
senseless to be influenced by a solid reason like that for liking a 
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man. Besides, his income was much exaggerated. All she could 
say for him was that he’d got a good leg for a boot, and the best 
seat on a horse she’d ever seen. And yet now they’ve given up 
horses and taken to motors, they seem as devoted as ever, which is 
absurd.’ 

‘ Well, if they are happy——’ 

‘I don’t see how anybody can be happy with such a man. He 
is the soul of tactlessness; the sort of person who reminds you 
afterwards in cold blood of indiscreet confidences which you wish 
you hadn’t told him, and who shouts your Christian name after 
you if you meet him in the street. He slapped my back once in a 
room full of strangers,’ said Augusta, swelling with ruffled dignity, 
‘Imagine how I felt! Such things are not done! I always apologise 
to Cecil for having him here at all ; he is so shockingly ill-bred.’ 

‘He has a very good heart,’ said Catherine, ‘ and one gets used 
to his little ways.’ 

“I do not see that a good heart is an excuse for slapping a lady 
on the back,’ said Augusta reprovingly. ‘I am sure you would 
not have liked it yourself.’ 

Catherine owned that she would not have liked it, and the 
admission mollified Augusta. 

‘ Luckily this rage for motoring keeps him out of Lady Sarah’s 
way, she said. ‘I suppose it is better she should be dull than 
annoyed, and she cannot endure the sight of him. It is the only 
point we have in common. Would you believe it, he asked her 
the other day how old she was! It was most unlucky Blanche 
should have proposed herself just now, as she practically did.’ 

‘Perhaps I had better go and find Lady Sarah now,’ said 
Catherine, growing tired of the recital of Augusta’s grievances. 

‘Don’t hurry away just when I want to talk to you,’ cried 
Augusta. ‘I particularly asked you to come early this morning. 
Grandmamma always comes down soon after twelve and takes a 
turn before luncheon. Surely it will be time enough for you to 
see her then.’ 

Augusta was seated in a garden-tent, open on both sides, and 
looking on to a stretch of turf, which the gardeners were now 
busily engaged in mowing and rolling, winding their way in and 
out of the brilliant variegated beds. 

Beyond the light palings which bounded the lawns on the 
one side, the deer were couched in the shade of the oaks, for the 
midday sun was very powerful. On the other side, close to the 
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house, stretched the tennis courts, where Catherine could see 
Philippa’s light form running to and fro, and her bright hair 
blowing in the wind. 

‘Philippa takes no care of her complexion,’ said Augusta, 
following Catherine’s gaze. ‘She left her hat here on the table in 
spite of all I could say. Girls are always like that. I wonder you 
let her play singles, Catherine, it is very hard work when a man 
plays so well as Colonel Moore, let him give her as many points as 
he will.’ 

‘I don’t think he would let her overtire herself,’ said Catherine, 
anxiously. ‘ He is very careful of her.’ 

‘He is quite a dear,’ said Augusta sentimentally. ‘That is 
exactly my idea of a man, you know. Rather domineering and 
very clever, with a delightful history of battles and things in the 
background. Really if I had met him instead of poor Cecil, there 
is no saying, but I suppose it was not to be. However, I have 
begged him to come over here whenever he likes; and he plays 
bridge, which is such a comfort, as Cecil won’t and George Chilcott 
can’t. So he is most useful in the evening, sings like a bird and 
quite a godsend. I am glad he is going to the War Office. He will 
be so handy for the opera. I am so fond of tame cats, and he is 
just the kind of tame cat I really like.’ 

Here Lady Sarah was to be seen slowly moving across the lawn, 
leaning on her gold-headed cane, and followed by Tailer, carrying 
Mumbo Jumbo, a basket of crochet, a little bag without which 
Lady Sarah never stirred, and two or three novels. 

Augusta and Catherine hastened to meet this procession, and 
to assist Tailer in establishing their aged relative comfortably 
beneath the awning of the tent. 

‘Well, my love,’ said the old lady. ‘Here I am, you see, 
prepared to share the open air cure for an hour or so before lunch. 
That will do, Tailer, you can put down all the things you have 
brought, and go back and fetch all the things you have forgotten. 
Where is Mumbo Jumbo’s biscuit, pray ?’ 

Lady Sarah was contriving to pass the time at Welwysbere 
agreeably enough, between bullying Tailer and squabbling with 
Augusta, and the latter’s apprehensions of her visitor’s dulness 
were quite unfounded. 

‘I will leave Catherine to entertain you, Grandmamma. I 
have a good deal to do and was only waiting till you came out,’ 
said Augusta. 
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* Never think about me, my love,’ said Lady Sarah indulgently, 
“Give me a book or a needle and I am always perfectly happy. 
Pray continue your usual morning occupations.’ 

Augusta rustled away across the lawn, in her blue muslin and 
Leghorn hat, looking something like an overblown Dresden china 
shepherdess. 

“My appearance is always the signal for Augusta’s household 
duties to begin,’ said Lady Sarah, very cheerfully to Catherine. 
‘Well, my love, have you decided to take my advice about 
Philippa ? ’ 

“I suppose I had better,’ said Catherine rather sadly. ‘ David 
Moore said just the same.’ 

“Oh, you asked him, did you. He is a fine fellow, your David 
Moore. We had the dullest of dinner parties last night, and your 
Colonel was pleased to sing to us. I enjoyed it vastly, for I heard 
every word of the ‘Leather Bottel’ and all my old favourites, 
Mr. Bob Ralt thinks old English ballads vulgar. That sums the 
man up in a word, and Miss Clara Chilcott thought fit to agree 
with him. She also confided to me that she did not think it 
looked well for a man to play the piano.’ 

* Clara is of the nil admirari order,’ said Catherine. 

‘That class of person usually is, my love. After all, it is only 
in proportion to their own cultivation that people can even feel, 
much less express, appreciation. However, I dare say Colonel 
Moore gets plenty of flattery, one way or the other ; and no doubt 
he is a selfish creature, as any man must be who lives to five-and- 
thirty without getting married. So he is your cousin, my love! 
But very unlike your Chilcott relations.’ 

‘I only met him once—it was before my marriage. He came 
to Bridescombe. I remember we went primrosing together. It 
was the first time I ever went primrosing in my life.’ 

‘ One is apt to remember that sort of occasion,’ said Lady Sarah, 
busying herself with her crochet, but perfectly aware that the 
colour had deepened in Catherine’s soft cheeks. 

‘I didn’t mean—anything more than I said,’ said Catherine; 
her sincere and gentle regard met Lady Sarah’s shrewd glance with 
perfect candour. 

‘My dear, you look five-and-twenty when you blush,’ said Lady 
Sarah, in a tone of compliment. ‘Not a day more. It is a most 
becoming habit. Though one I was never able to acquire,’ she 
added, regretfully. ‘ Well, well. It will make poor Cecil happy 
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to have Philippa in town. He needs cheering. I tottered round 
the gardens with him yesterday, and he was obliged to take me to 
the old parterre, as we used to call it. A fine mess Augusta has 
made of it. In my day herbaceous borders were kept in the 
kitchen garden. I never pretended to much horticultural know- 
ledge, my love, but I hope I know a trifle more than Augusta. 
To hear her quoting seedsmen’s catalogues to Grace Trumoin makes 
me positively ill. She is a Cockney from head to heel, and could not 
distinguish a turnip-top from a cabbage. Well, there is not a 
quiet green corner left in the old place but some hedgerow bramble 
or other with a new name must be popped into it. My favourite 
copper beech cut down to let more light in on her roses, so that she 
can walk round and reel a string of names off a row of labels. And 
such names! In my young days when we wished to be thought 
botanists we quoted Latin as elegantly as possible. Climbing 
Bessie Johnson indeed! It may make Augusta think of a rose, 
but my imagination being stronger than my eyesight, it conveys 
nothing to me but the vision of a vulgar hoyden scrambling over 
a wall,’ said Lady Sarah resentfully. 

‘Talking of hoydens,’ said Catherine, smiling, ‘ Philippa has 
finished her set, and is coming here for her hat.’ 

Philippa came across the lawn, tall and handsome and serious, 
carrying her tennis racket, and followed by David, who looked 
leaner and browner than ever in his flannels. 

Lady Sarah, sitting upright in her wicker chair, with her Mechlin 
head-dress, and white curls crowning her beautiful old face, soft 
and cool, delicate as a wrinkled roseleaf, looked up sharply as 
Philippa stooped her bright head to kiss her grandmother. 

‘Well, my sweet Philippa, I suppose you are in the seventh 
heaven of delight.’ 

‘Why, he beat me,’ said Philippa,. opening her blue eyes in 
wonder, ‘though he gave me points. I could beat Hector’s head 
off if he gave me points, for I’m nearly even with him as it is.’ 

*Pshaw. I was not thinking of your games.’ 

“She doesn’t know,’ interposed Catherine. 

‘Bless me, how indiscreet I am, but you can’t grudge her poor 
old granny the pleasure of telling her,’ said Lady Sarah, mis- 
chievously hurrying out her news lest anyone should forestall her, 
“that she’s to go to London after all.’ 

‘Truly,’ cried Philippa in breathless joy. ‘Do you mean by 
myseli—with Cousin Augusta ?’ 
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Her mother’s look answered her, half-fond, half-reproachfully, 

‘Was it granny who persuaded you, mother ?’ she cried. 

‘I understand we divide that responsibility, Colonel Moore,’ 
said Lady Sarah, glancing at the tall soldier who stood in the 
entrance of the tent, watching Philippa’s ecstasy with an amused 
smile. 

‘What a fuss to make about a trip to town,’ thought David, 
‘and what a dull life the poor girl must have led to be so excited 


over such a trifle.’ 
“I’m quite willing to acknowledge my share of the responsibility, 


Lady Sarah,’ he said gaily. 


(To be continued.) 








